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YOU CAN HAVE IT 


Are you and your men operating Emergency vehicles under a false 
sense of security? Has your present siren worn too well? A siren will 
outlast many Police cruisers and later be transferred from car to car 


for many years. 


You may be risking life, injury or mechanical disaster with an old 
siren that is mechanically excellent but does not have sufficient power 


to alert present day traffic. 


If you are relying solely on an audible signal, investigate the addi- 
tional advantages of teaming your siren with the famous FEDERAL 


BEACON RAY LIGHT; standard equipment of the 


Illinois State Police 

Chicago Park District Police 
City of Chicago Police Dept. 
Cook County Highway Patrol 


The State of Minnesota Police 


and numerous other law enforcement departments all over the U. S. A. 








FORMERLY: FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. | 
8758 SOUTH STATE STREET a CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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old proverb says, You can’t put a quart of 
ale in a pint pot. Nevertheless, that is my task 
now. My job is to deal with Marxism (doubtless 
it is now going to be called the Marx-Lenin-Stalin- 
Malenkov doctrine—at least till a successor to 
Malenkov comes along); and within twenty-five 
minutes, to dispose of it. 


— 


Before this distinguished gathering, whose 
members everywhere daily come up against com- 
munist shock troops and missionaries, I must ob- 
serve a strict rule. Nothing must be said here 
which I could not, if time allowed, validate with 
evidence. 


But dealing within so short a time, with a prob- 
lem and a threat as large as those which are now 
to be discussed, of course I can’t put all the needed 
evidence before you today. 


Let me therefore start by craving your indul- 
gence. I do not like to dogmatize, to pontificate, 
to claim authority for myself, any more than you 
like to do so. 


But now, to save time I must speak dogmatical- 
ly. Count it in my favor, please, that for thirty- 
five years in quite a lot of countries, I have been 
learning the little that I know about Marxism. 


1. The question which we now face—whether 
freedom of enterprise and communism ever can 
live at peace on the same planet—is obviously 
the. key question of this age. 


If (as perhaps most Englishmen, as well as 
millions of men in other lands, are now disposed 
to believe) the two systems can achieve mutual 
trust—and so, can find a basis on which to live 
together: then on either side of the curtain which 
now separates us, the making of large concessions 
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Peaceful Co- 
Extotence With 


She Kremlta? 


By Hon. Gilbert Jackson, O. B. E. 
Toronto, Ontario 


Canada 


might properly be thought worth while, as an 
inducement to negotiate. 


If not—if by nature (quite apart from the mal- 
evolence of a Marx or a Stalin) freedom of enter- 
prise and communism are, and cannot but remain 
hostile fundamentally—then the dangling of large 
concessions as an inducement to negotiate, by the 
governments of that portion of mankind which 
still is free, before the governments of that other 
portion of mankind which is now not free, would 
in essence be the repetition on a larger, and on 
a still more dangerous scale, of the pathetic pil- 
grimage to Munich, made by Neville Chamberlain. 


If it should prove ultimately to be the case, that 
the second of these alternatives mirrors the real 
choice, then a decision to make large concessions, 
that is, concessions which would strengthen 
against us the Chinese and the Russians would 
be literally suicidal. 


2. Fifteen years have passed since, in the 
Whitehall of 1938, “appeasement” became the 
slogan of England’s then leaders, most of them 
now dead. In this year of grace, 1953, no person 
has yet been brash enough to revive that word of 
dreadful memory. 


But in Whitehall again, in Paris, in Stockholm, 
in Dehli—let me confess, in Ottawa too—the 
leaders of most political parties, wielders of the 
most influential editorial pens, creators of what 
I should perhaps describe as “unofficial” opinion, 
are becoming more and more obsessed by the 
thought of appeasement. 


I say this entirely without enthusiasm. As much 
as I myself deplored appeasement of the Nazis 
before Munich, I now deplore proposals that we 
should appease the Kremlin. 

































A great rift of opinion, between the govern- 
ments and peoples of the still free countries has 
been made already. Daily now this rift grows 
wider. By means of it, the Russians and the 
Chinese are outflanking us today. But millions 
of bird-brains in the free countries seem actually 
to be delighted by this event. 

What can be said in so brief a span of time, on 
a question so complex, and a decision so crucial? 

3. Here I should like briefly to quote two great 
authorities, each with an unsurpassed world-wide 


knowledge of communism. 


Speaking in Moscow to the Supreme Soviet, 
about five weeks ago Comrade Malenkov said: 

“We firmly maintain that at the present mo- 
ment there is no disputable or outstanding issue 
that could not be settled in a peaceful way on the 
basis of mutual agreement between the countries 
concerned. This refers also to those issues under 
dispute that exist between the U. S. A. and the 
U.S. S. R. We stood and stand for a peaceful co- 
existence of the two systems. 

“We consider that there is no objective ground 
for a collision between the U. S. A. and the U. S. 
S. R. The interests of the security of both coun- 
tries, as well as international security, the in- 
terests of the development of trade between the 
U. S. A. and the U. S. S. R. can be safeguarded 
on the basis of normal relations between both 
countries. 


“In our days, the government of any country, 
if it seriously cares for the fate of its people, is 
vbliged to take measures to promote in actual fact 
the settlement of controversial international ques- 
tions.” 


Just ten months earlier, in the last of his re- 
corded public utterances (vouchsafed to the par- 
ticipants in a great round table on Soviet eco- 
nomics) Malenkov’s predecessor Josef Stalin said: 


“The contemporary movement for peace has as 
its purpose to raise masses of people in the strug- 
gle for the maintenance of peace and for the pre- 
vention of a new world war. Consequently, it 
does not pursue the purpose of overthrowing capi- 
talism and the establishment of socialism—it lim- 
its itself to the democratic purpose of struggle for 
the keeping of peace...... 


“But it is most probable of all that. the contem- 
porary movement for the maintenance of peace, 
in case of its sucess, will lead to the prevention of 
a given war, to its temporary postponement, to 
the temporary maintenance of a given peace, to 
the retirement of a warlike government and the 
eplacement of it with another government pre- 
ared to keep the peace temporarily. This, of 
course, is good. 





“Tt is even very good. But this all is insuffi- 


cient in order to destroy the inevitability of wars 





in general between the capitalist countries. It is 
insufficient since, with all these successes of the 
movement for peace, imperialism nevertheless will 
continue to remain in force—consequently there 
remains in force the inevitability of wars. 

“Tn order to destroy the inevitability of wars, it 
is necessary to destroy imperialism.” 

4. I believe, gentlemen, that in terms of Marx- 
ism, from which neither of .hese eminent revo- 
lutionaries has ever deviated, both spoke correctly. 

Superficially regarded, their statements clash, 
or at least, differ from one another. This ap- 
parent clash, or difference, whatever we may call 
it, was noted at once. 

Among us there are now countless wishful 
thinkers, eager to believe that this recent state- 
ment by Malenkov (and his recent, not-so-militant 
attitudes) prove that since the death of Stalin the 
Kremlin’s belief, desire and purpose have been 
changed. 

But note, Stalin talked of: “the prevention of a 
given war;” the temporary maintenance of a 
given peace;” “the retirement of warlike govern- 
ment and the replacement of it with another gov- 
ernment prepared to keep the peace, temporarily.” 

What does this really prove? Is not Malenkov 
now doing (or at least, now trying to do) just 
what Stalin had in mind? To postpone a given 
war to maintain a given peace, temporarily. 

That is today’s Number One question. 

5. A glance back at Stalin, if you please, before 
we pass on. 

Note. that in the passage quoted, Stalin talked 
specifically, not about wars to be fought between 
capitalist and communist countries, but about 
wars to be fought against one another, by capital- 
ist countries. 

Elsewhere in the same passage, he said that: 
“The capitalists, although making noises for the 
sake of propaganda, on the aggressiveness of the 
Soviet Union, themselves do not believe in its ag- 
gressiveness, since they take into consideration 
the peaceful policy of the Soviet Union, and know 
that the Soviet Union itself will not attack capital- 
ist countries.” 

This remark (which sounds a little bit as if 
it came out of the quaint poem about the Walrus 
and the Carpenter) perhaps was the funniest, 
which Stalin ever made. But it was not supposed 
to be funny. Nor is it recorded that, among those 
listening to Stalin, anybody laughed. 


Experience teaches one that the Marxian His- 
torical Process is not a thing to joke about, any- 
way. For you might think of a brilliant wisecrack 
about the Marxian Historical Process, and make 
it right beside the Tomb in the Red Square: and 
by the time you got to the point, and everybody 
died of laughing, the place where everybody died 














of laughing—including you—might be the well- 
known Lubianka Prison, where so many people 
die nowdays. 

That October gathering in Moscow, to discuss 
Economic Problems of Socialism, was a serious 
event. For the'last time, as things turned out 
the Leader was explaining the Party Line: stating 
the reasons behind certain conclusions—above all, 
proving that the Party Line in its current, 1952 
version, still is in accord with that long-term 
guide to policy, the Program of the Communist In- 
ternational. 

Those of us who study the Marxian scriptures 
know that from December, 1847 (when Engels 
and Marx produced the Manifesto), through Sep- 
tember, 1928 (when the Sixth World Congress, 
meeting in Moscow, produced the Program of the 
Communist International) to the present time, 
the final thesis of Stalin, from which my quota- 
tions are taken, has been good communist doctrine. 

6. Indeed, during the first three score and ten 
years of the life of the Communist Movement 
(from the Manifesto’s appearance in 1847, till 
Russia’s Red Revolution in October, 1917) there 
was no communist country which could attack, or 
might fear attack from the free countries. 

Thus, from 1847 continuously till 1917, Marxist 
theory conceived of the Social Revolution as a 
series of domestic events, upheavals by means of 
deliberate violence in a number of different coun- 
tries, to be brought about one after another at 
various times, as and when each of these coun- 
tries, in turn, should become ripe for its own re- 
volution. 

I quote the Manifesto: “The Proletariat of each 
country must of course first settle matters with 
its own bourgeoisie.” 

Let me recall for your benefit what the Mani- 
festo means, when it speaks of “settling matters :” 
“...a more or less veiled civil war raging within 
existing Society, up to the point where that war 
breaks out into open revolution; and where the 
violent overthrow of the bourgeoisie lays the foun- 
dation for the sway of the proletariat.” 

During those three score years and ten, the 
Marxists were wanderers. These would-be revo- 
lutionists held no base and therefore, possessed 
no source of supply. 

Missionaries, however, atheist missionaries of 
the new, nineteenth century religion, were con- 
tinually being “sent out into all lands.” They 
taught the doctrine of the Class War. They 
preached an inevitable Crisis: that show-down 
between the so-called capitalist class and the prop- 
erty-less proletariat, that far-off and by no means 
divine event, in which at long last the members 
of the capitalist class are supposedly destined, 
quite literally, to be murdered wholesale. 

But seldom, except by fanning local discontent, 
could these missionaries take action effectively 
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er, the Social Revolution. To most of us in those 
days, the communist creed was a fantastic myth. 
Communism, we took for granted, never would 
get anywhere. 

7. But of course, we were quite wrong. Indeed, 
we scarcely could have been more wrong than we 
were. 

Let us now pause to review the steps, by 
means of which in October 1917, the Bolsheviks 
(as the “true” Marxists were called in those days) 
seized control of Russia. 

There were dotted about in that vast land when 
Czardom collapsed (and in various countries else- 
where), a few resolute characters, disciples of 
Karl Marx, leaders of the new religion. 

Their past experience covered not only shared 
theories and shared enthusiasms, but also shared 
perils, shared ordeals when some of them were 
flogged by the Czarist Secret Police, shared pri- 
son terms, and shared periods of exile. 

Thus linked with one another, these men had 
also during the greater part of their lives, been 
schooled in the Marxian doctrine, drilled both to 
speak and think within Marxian categories. In 
the result, even when distant from one another 
and so, compelled individually to decide crucial 
questions, they could execute in unison the revolu- 
tionary program: understanding at each stage, 
both what was then afoot, and what would logical- 
ly be the next requirement. 

They made the Russian base from which today, 
ten or a dozen sovereign states and a score of col- 
onies administered by such states, are kept in con- 
stant turmoil—under the threat of civil war, 
continuously. 

8. The Theses and Statutes adopted, as far back 
as 1920, by the Second World Congress of the 
Communist International, contain the following 
statement: 

“The Communist International will not refuse 
to cooperate with purely non-political workers’ 
organizations desirous of carrying on a serious 
revolutionary struggle against the bourgeoisie. 
But at the same time the Communist International 
will never cease to emphasize to the workers of 
all the world: 

“In each country there must now be not only 
Communist groups, or tendencies, but—a Com- 
munist Party. 

“In every country there must be only one Com- 
munist Party. 

“The Communist Party must be founded on the 
principle of the strictest centralization, and dur- 
ing the period of civil war it must introduce mili- 
tary discipline in its ranks. 

“In every place where there are a dozen pro- 
letarians or semi-proletarians, the Communist 
Party must have an organized nucleus. 


to bring about, or even to bring appreciably near- 





























: 





“In each non-political organization there must 
be a Communist nucleus, strictly subordinate to 
, . 


the party in general.” 


9. Continuously thereafter, the national Parties 
affiliated to the Communist International could 
be guided, activated, coordinated and helped, from 
the permanent base in Moscow, especially by teach- 
ing the practical arts of treason, in centrally situ- 
ated colleges which were organized for that pur- 
pose, to members of the national Parties in the 
free countries and their colonies—that is, to vig- 
orous young communists, meticulously tested, 


chosen with great care and then sent for their 


training, to Moscow. 

The treason of which I speak, is not sporadic 
treason,. to be committed from time to time when 
they see fit, by traitors acting individually. This 
is treason planned and prompted by the Com- 
munist High Command; treason of many kinds, 
to be committed in many places at the same time; 
treason closely meshed with Moscow’s program 
of research, Moscow’s program of psychological 
warfare, and Moscow’s program of conquest. 

In the Lenin Institute at Moscow today, some 
thousands of European, Australian, Canadian and 
American traitors to their Mother Lands—who 
for security reasons live under assumed names, 
even while being taught at this queerest of all 
colleges—are learning their grisly trade of trea- 
son, from the so-called Science of Marxian Dia- 
lectic to the various techniques of stirring up riot; 
of demolition, and the making of explosives for 
that purpose; of handling every sort of firearm; 
and, as well, are being taught the fine art (which 
our own commandos learned in wartime) of kill- 
ing men in silence, quickly, with bare hands. 

There is a twin college to this in Moscow, where 
about the same number of Asiatics (chosen with 
equal care and also bearing assumed names) are 
being taught the same arts and the same tech- 
niques, with a view to the final destruction—if 
possible, from within—of Israel, Iraq, Iran, Pa- 
kistan, India, Ceylon, Burma, Thailand and Indo- 
nesia. 

Not even the Great General Staff of the Third 
Reich, at the height of its powers, was a threat 
more deadly to freedom, to life itself everywhere, 
than this. 

10. Few free men yet realise how thoroughly, 
by now, this net-work of treason pervades almost 
every land. 

For instance, seldom before 1950 did the press 
of our two North American countries report any- 
thing about, or indeed, even mention, British East 
Africa. But this is no longer the case. 


<—. Everybody now knows that since then members 


> the secret cult called the Mau Mau have been 
X 


SWWnurdering, in isolated homesteads, farmers and 


their wives and children; raiding police posts to 
steal firearms, and of course, murdering police- 
men; reducing to panic a million tribesmen, by 


killing savagely members of the Kikuyu Tribe, 
bold enough to resist and refuse to join the Mau 
Mau. 

For awhile, both in Whitehall and East Africa, 
the Colonial Office credited these orgies of killing 
to “‘spontaneous tribal disaffection.” But the pat- 
tern of these murders clearly was not African. 
Moreover, ‘there was not anything spontaneous 
about them. 

Suspicion was roused, and slowly crystallised 
into belief, that somewhere an unknown Master 
Mind organized and managed the Mau Mau. 

Certain evidence incriminated an educated and 
widely travelled African, a graduate of the Lon- 
don School of Economics, Jomo Kenyatta. This 
man was arrested and put on trial last winter. 

To defend him there came from London an 
experienced and very clever barrister. By coin- 
cidence (or was it more than a coincidence?) the 
tactics of the defense on Kenyatta’s behalf were 
virtually the same as the tactics of the defense 
counsel in Judge Harold Medina’s court in New 
York, when eleven known communist leaders were 
being tried there some years ago. 

Daily the court was in uproar. But certain 
fresh evidence obtained there closely fits the pat- 
tern of international conspiracy, sketched long 
ago by Marx; subsequently planned in detail; 
blue-printed, in the Theses and Statutes of the 
Communist International. 

In the ’20’s and early ’30’s, Kenyatta travelled 
much on the continent of Europe. More than 
once this man visited Moscow;; first in 1929, for a 
brief period only and then with obviously more 
than casual interest for a couple of years. 

The student of the London School of Economics 
became a student in Moscow, too. The record of 
the trial says nothing of the subjects which Keny- 
atta studied there from 1932 to 1934. But in Lon- 
don, he was grounded in anthropology. Doubtless 
in Moscow there are anthropologists, too. 

One would like to know, Did they give him “the 
full treatment” at some establishment such as 
the Lenin Institute? But, it appears, the court 
spent no time exploring, indeed, did not even raise, 
this question. 

We know that long years ago, Kenyatta left 
Moscow; married; and took up life again in Brit- 
ish East Africa. 

The court found him guilty, but of nothing more 
serious than “operating and managing an illegal 
society.” The punishment was light, a short pe- 
riod of imprisonment. 

Counsel for the defense promptly claimed that 
the magistrate who presided at the trial, and who 
subsequently sentenced Kenyatta, did not have 
jurisdiction locally, for this purpose. I believe 


(but am not quite sure) that counsel’s objection 
was sustained, in which event, no doubt the court’s 
verdict has been set aside. 














Doubtless in due course, we shall learn more 
about Kenyatta. 

To me, the most interesting questions concern- 
ing him are: Did Moscow choose this man, two 
decades ago, to create and manage a subversive 
African cult? Did it train him specifically for the 
purpose? Did Moscow then “keep him on ice” in 
Africa, till in their view the time was ripe for 
sabotaging British rule there? Is it a mere coin- 
cidence that the Mau Mau displayed themselves 
as a terrorist cult, just when East Africa began 
to replace Egypt, as the southern bastion of our 
common defense against Muscovite aggression? 
Is this more than coincidental? 

Meanwhile, we may be sure that here in Detroit, 
and in Toronto from which I come, and in every 
large North American community, some graduate 
of the Lenin Institute is faithfully serving the 
Party, creating or keeping up to the mark the 
communist nucleus, which is-his responsibility. 

11. If you please, let us now go back again 
(quite briefly) to Stalin, who said at the close of 
the first, long passage which I quoted from him: 
“In order to destroy the inevitability of wars, 
it is necessary to destroy imperialism.” 

Look in Webster’s Dictionary. Somewhere it 
gives what we think of as the standard definition 
of “imperialism.” 

But the communist cares no more for capitalist 
dictionaries than he cares for capitalist art, capi- 
talist music, capitalist economics, or capitalist bio- 
logy. The communist knows not Webster. He 
makes words mean what he chooses them to mean. 
Words, just like workers, need, above all, to be 
disciplined. 

Those of us who read Alice Through The Look- 
ing Glass can recall another famous character, 
who took precisely the same view: 

“When / use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said, in 
rather a scornful tone, “it means just what I 
choose it to mean—neither more nor less.” 

“The question is,” said Alice, “whether you can 
make words mean so many different things.” 

“The question is,” said Humpty Dumpty, 
“which is to be master—that’s all.” 

Our form of the question is: What did Stalin— 
what does the Party—choose to make “imperial- 
ism” mean? 

Nothing could be simpler than to find out. Let 
me quote now from the Program of the Commu- 
nist International, adopted by the Sixth World 
Congress in 1928, at Moscow. The first sentence 
of this historic document, with which everyone 
among us, ought to be familiar, says: ‘“‘The epoch 
of imperialism is the epoch of moribund capital- 


” 


ism. 

Later, the Program adds: “It is the final stage 
of development of the capitalistic system. It is 
the threshold of world revolution.” 
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In the light of these two sentences, when Stalin 
says: “It is necessary to destroy imperialism,” 
what is his true message? 

In effect, Stalin says to the Party stalwart: 
“Awake, for the hour is at hand!” 

To the bourgeoisie, Stalin says in effect: “It is 
later than you think.” 

Let me quote at large other statements in the 
Program linking several together for our purpose: 

“Local and national crises become transformed 
into crisis affecting a number of countries and, 
subsequently, into world crises; local wars give 
way to wars between coalitions of states and to 
world wars. ... Finally, two main revolutionary 
forces are organized against the organized might 
of financial capital; on the one hand, the workers 
in the capitalist states, on the other hand, the vic- 
tims of the oppression of foreign capital; the 
masses of the people in the colonies,.... 

“International proletarian revolution logically 
emerges out of the conditions of development of 
capitalism generally, and out of its imerialist 
phase in particular. The capitalist system as a 
whole is approaching its final collapse. .... 

Stalin’s task in this last of his published utter- 
ances, was evidently to pin-point the stage in the 
Social Revolution, reached by mankind in 1952. 

12. As to Comrade Malenkov: I suggested some 
time ago that, no more than Stalin, does Malenkov 
deviate from true Marxism. 

Yet there is no doubt that Stalin’s purpose last 
fall was to mark and de-limit, for the Party’s ben- 
efit, a very late stage in the Class War, which 
then (as always in the past) he regarded as end- 
ing only when the bourgeoisie shall have lost all 
their possessions; when the last vestige of the 
capitalist state machinery shall have been de- 
stroyed. 

By contrast, Malenkov with an olive branch in 
that mouth of his—Malenkov appearing like a 
dove of peace—Malenkov softly pleading that “‘the 
interests of the security of both countries (United 
States and U.S. S. R.) ... can be safeguarded on 
the basis of normal relations between both coun- 
tries,” sounds like something else again. 

Supposing that some Party member, some rival 
perhaps, of Comrade Malenkov, were, on the 
strength of this utterance, to question the new 
Leader’s orthodoxy, to charge him with the truly 
frightful crime of deviation! Could Malenkov, 
too, fall back on the Manifesto, the Theses and 
Statutes, or the Program? 

Of course you need not doubt this for a moment. 
I myself now quote from the Program, Chapter 
IV, which is called The Period of Transition from 
Capitalism to Socialism and the Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat: 

“Between capitalist society and communist so- 
ciety a period of revolutionary transformation in- 
tervenes, during which the one changes into the 
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other. Correspondingly, there is also an interven- 
ing period of political transition, in which the 
essential state form is the Revolutionary Dicta- 
torship of the Proletariat. 


“The transition from the world dictatorship of 
imperialism to the world dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat extends over a long period of proletarian 
struggles with defeats as well as victories; 


“A period of continuous general crises in capi- 
talist relationships and growth of social revolu- 
tions, i. e. of proletarian civil wars against the 
bourgeoisie; 


“A period of national wars and colonial rebel- 
lions which, although not in themselves revolu- 
tionary proletarian Socialist movements are never- 
theless, objectively, insofar as they undermine the 
domination of imperialism, constituent parts of 
the world proletarian revolution; 


“A period in which capitalist and socialist 
economic and social systems exist side by side in 
“peaceful” relationships as well as in armed con- 
feels 


Bear in mind that the “periods” described in 
this quotation are actually sub-periods in the 
main Period of Transition, which is the subject of 
discussion in Chapter IV. 


Evidently Comrade Malenkov now can quite 
appropriately turn his attention to the project 
listed in the fifth of these sub-paragraphs, just 
quoted. 


And on our side of the Curtain lots of nice folk, 
good folk, kind folk (and others, neither nice nor 
good nor kind) welcome the suggestion that re- 
lations now be made “normal” between ourselves 
and the Russian Government, the chosen instru- 
ment for our destruction! 


13. Here again the Comrades and ourselves, 
using the same words, frequently do not mean the 
same thing. 


Our notion of “normal” is “conforming to 
standard, regular, usual, typical.” The Greek 
root from which our word ‘‘normal’” comes, itself 
signifies ‘‘conformity with natural, or scientific 
law.” 

Suppose that a Comrade were to give that word 
“normal” the same meaning which we give it, and 
then use it as a means of expressing his own in- 
most thought. From the standpoint of the Com- 
munist International, could such a man think of 
the Class War, the Social Revolution, and the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat, as being other 
than “normal?” All of these are basically part of 
the Marxian Historical Process. 


“Peaceful” relationships (as the Program here 
speaks of them) can thus only be regarded by the 
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Comrade as “normal,” when “peaceful” relation- 
ships become an additional means of weakening 
capitalism; that is, of getting it ready for the 
death stroke. 

It is in that sense (and in that sense only) that 
from Comrade Malenkov’s standpoint, the “peace- 
ful” relationship now being proposed, between 
the leading communist state and the leading ca- 
pitalist state, can accurately be described in his 
language, as being “‘normal.” 

14. Do not think that I speak as a pessimist. 
There is nobody less pessimistic than myself on 
this point. 

With Shakespeare, I believe: “(Come the three 
corners of the world in arms, And we shall shock 
them.” 

Shakespeare said this of England three cen- 
turies ago. Let us now say the same of North 
America. We must inevitably defeat the forces 
of anti-Christ, if and when today’s long ordeal of 
guerilla war becomes a shooting war. 

There is afoot the great conspiracy to deceive 
us, which has been outlined here. We should 
thank God that in official documents the conspi- 
rators themselves display their purposes and their 
methods. 

To be deceived by them means ultimately to be 
destroyed by them. We need not be deceived. 
But by failing to read and understand the com- 
munist scriptures, we can most easily deceive 
ourselves. 


Three To Select Top Candidates 


For Executive Secretary Of [ACP 
President Car] F. Hansson, chief of police, Dal- 
las, Texas, has appointed a committee of three 
members to study applications of candidates for 
the executive secretaryship of IACP. 

Heading the Committee is Col. Homer Garrison, 
Jr., director of the Texas Department of Public 
Safety, and serving with him are Chief John D. 
Holstrom, fourth vice president of IACP, Ber- 
keley, Calif., and Chief John Gleason, past presi- 
dent of IACP, Greenwich, Conn. 

The Committee will meet in the near future to 
narrow the selection field, on basis of qualifica- 
tions and experience, to three candidates. These 
will then be referred to the Executive Committee 
of the Association, meeting in special session, for 
vote on final selection. Tentative date for special 
meeting of the Executive Committee is Decem- 
ber 9th. 

Executive Secretary Edward J. Kelly an- 
nounced his wish to retire from the post at th: 
annual conference of the Association in Detroit 
last September. He will continue his service to 
the Association, however, until his successor is 
named and assumes office. 
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FBI Finds The Spectrophotometer 
Aids In Scientific Crime Detection 


J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, has an- 
nounced that considerable progress has been made 
by the FBI Laboratory in the application of the 
Recording Infrared Spectrophotometer to scien- 
tific crime detection. 

The Spectrophotometer is used in comparing 
and identifying small quantities of organic ma- 
terials, Mr. Hoover said. Among these organic 
materials are drugs, plastics, rubber and petro- 
leum products which, in some instances, could not 
be thoroughly examined before the acquisition of 
this instrument. 


According to Mr. Hoover, materials being ana- 
lyzed in the Spectrophotometer are illuminated 
with infrared radiations. Some of the infrared 
radiations are absorbed by the molecules of the 
materials, while others are not. The Spectro- 
photometer measures the selective absorption of 
infrared radiations by the material being ana- 
lyzed, and it records the results of these measure- 
ments on a graph. 

Identical materials produce identical graphs on 
the Spectrophotometer, Mr. Hoover said. The 
graphs produced by dissimilar materials are 
noticeably different. 

Mr. Hoover stated that the new instrument has 
proved its value to the law enforcement profes- 
sion. In a recent case, for example, FBI Agents 
dusted cans of meat in the warehouse with a 
powder which glows under ultraviolet light. Some 
of the cans of meat were stolen, and a suspect 
was located whose clothing glowed under ultra- 
violet light. Through the Spectrophotometer, it 
was established that his clothing glowed because 
of the presence of a powder identical to that used 
by the FBI Agents to dust the cans of meat. 


ABA Announces Winners In Sixth 
Annual Traffic Court Contest 


Seven hundred and fifty-one cities, processing 
15,574,506 traffic cases in 1952, entered the sixth 
annual Traffic Court sponsored by the American 
Bar Association. 


On the basis of reports received, which were 
also used in the Annual Inventory of Traffic 
Safety Activities conducted by the National Safety 
Council, twenty cities were named to receive 
awards. 

These awards are recognition for the progress 
made in improving the practices and procedures 
used by the court trying traffic cases. The in- 
formation submitted by the cities covered: traffic 
court administration, trial procedure, use of model 
non-fixable traffic ticket and complaint, court 
room environment, educational activities, penal- 
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ization methods, separation of traffic cases from 
other criminal trials, and attendance at traffic 
court conferences by the judge and prosecutor. 
The judging committee also considered the in- 
crease in grade received by the city over previous 
years as compared with other cities within the 
same population group. 

The 1953 traffic court awards were made to the 
following cities: 


Group I Population over 1 million 
No award. 
Honorable mention—Chicago, Illinois 
Group II 750,000 - 1 million 
No award. 
Group III 500,000-750,000 
No award. 
Honorable mention—Buffalo, N. Y. 
Group IV 350,000-500,000 
No award. 
Honorable mention—Oakland, Calif. 
Group V_— _200,000-350,000 
First place—Toledo, Ohio 
Second place—tie: Dayton, Ohio, and 
Oklahoma City 
Honorable mention: Akron, Ohio and 
Rochester, New York 
Group VI 100,000-200,000 


First place—Hartford, Conn. 

Honorable mention: Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and Tacoma, Washington 

50,000-109,000 

First place—Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Honorable mention: Wichita Falls, 
Texas, Terre Haute, Indiana and 

Stockton, California 


Group VII 


Group VIII 25,000-50,000 
Honorable mention: Appleton, Wis- 
consin, Provo, Utah, and Nutley, 
New Jersey 
Group IX _ 10,000-25,000 
First place—Corvallis, Oregon 
Honorable mention—Salisbury, 
Maryland 

The judging committee cautioned the cities re- 
cognized this year that these awards do not con- 
stitute either acceptance or approval of their pre- 
sent methods, operations, practices and procedure 
—only recognition of efforts to improve their 
traffic courts. There are many cities honored in 
previous years which continue to maintain high 
standards. 

No states were entitled to full recognition for 
efforts during the past year, in the opinion of the 
judging committee. Minnesota and New York 
were given honorable mention. The committee 
commended the states of California, Connecticut 
Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, New Mexico, Mon- 
tana, Oklahoma, and Oregon for conducting state- 
wide judicial conferences for traffic court judges 
and prosecutors. 
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PROFESSIONAL INVESTIGATION KIT NO. 632 
$225.00 


Here's a simplified kit for professional crime investiga- 
tors. This new outfit embodies the latest field-tested 
scientific developments in investigation procedure and 
equipment. Operational speed and simplicity is the key- 
note, and from the rugged, waterproof-fiber case to the 
precision-ground magpnifiers, this apparatus is unsur- 
passed in quality, design, and versatility. 

Not too small for the big department nor too large for 
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tory and field work must be handled. 

An impressive looking adjunct to any size department, 
it makes an exceptional and valuable show piece during 


an exhibit or inspection of Police Equipment by citizen or 
tax-payer groups. 

Missing articles are immediately noticeable, as a place 
is provided for each item, minimizing the chances of lost 
or forgotten equipment. Every item is standard Faurot 
material and can be replaced quickly. 

The equipment is simple to operate, being specially 
designed for police officers working under adverse con- 
ditions. 

Used cither in the field or as a laboratory in head- 
quarters, it is a valuable and long lasting piece of 
apparatus. 


A few of the many key investigation jobs which can be done with this kit: 


* Develop latent finger prints with powders, chemicals, and 
iodine fuming; lift latent prints, also transfer latent iodine 
prints onto silver plate. 

Take finger prints, both with ink and with the popular 
Faurot Inkless Method. 

* Determine fraudulent alterations on documents. 

* Take precise post-mortem finger prints. 

® Make on-the-spot blood tests. 


© Detect laundry marks, seminal stains, etc., with the 4 in 1 
ultra-violet “‘Black”’ light. 

Restore obliterated serial numbers on ferrous surfaces. 
Make on-the-spot narcotic analysis. 

Trap thieves with staining and with fluorescent materials. 
Compare and classify finger prints. 

Make dental identifications. 


Complete, simplified instructions are included with kit. 
World’s Largest Manufacturer and Designer of Crime Detection and Identification Equipment 


FAUROT, Inc. 


JOHN A. DONDERO, CH.E., Scientific Director 
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Some police officials, through greatness of char- 
acter and devotion to the police service, are a liv- 
ing influence and inspiration to others far beyond 
the boundaries of their own jurisdictions. 


Such a man was Edward J. Hickey, Commis- 
sioner of the Connecticut State Police. A man 
whose integrity, high ideals and faithful assist- 
ance to all who called upon him made. him known 
and beloved by law enforcement officials every- 
where. 


Ed Hickey was too ill to attend the 60th an- 
nual IACP Conference in Detroit last September. 
He never read the formal resolution adopted by 
the Conference delegates expressing hopes for his 
recovery and regret that he could not be with 
them. . . he passed on a few days after the 
Conference adjourned. But in the understanding 
that comes to those close to the Threshold he must 
have known how keenly he was missed by his in- 
numerable friends and acquaintances. 


Tributes to the Commissioner have been many. 
We cannot improve upon any of them. We can 
be grateful that the officials of Connecticut ap- 
preciated his efforts and his value: 


In the words of Governor Lodge of Connecticut: 

“T mourn Ed Hickey as a dear friend, and as 
a dedicated fellow servant in government. None 
of us will ever know how much harm and evil 
were kept away from us and our loved ones be- 
cause of this extraordinary man’s devotion to his 
public trust. 

“Police service everywhere in the nation owes 
a debt to Ed Hickey for the standards which he set 
in Connecticut and which other police organiza- 
tions have tried to equal. 

“On this sad occasion, we reflect upon the re- 
markable good fortune which gave to our public 
service so gifted a man. And we take comfort in 
the thought that Ed Hickey’s work Tives after 
him in the continuance of the outstanding state 
police department, which he so carefully built and 
which has developed standards envied and copied 
the world over. 

“Here we have for our service an enduring in- 
stitution which is in truth the lengthened shadow 
of a notable man.” 
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Or in the words of The Most Rev. Henry J. 
O’Brien, D. D., Archbishop-elect of the Hartford 
Diocese: 

“In the death of Conimissioner Edward J. 
Hickey, both church and state have suffered a 
grievous loss. His record of public service is 
known to all. It has been rarely equalled in our 
time for unselfish devotion to duty, for honest 
and efficient administration and for complete de- 
dication to the cause of the common good. An ex- 
emplary Catholic layman in both public and pri- 
vate life, he served his God and his church in a 
manner that will long remain as an inspiration 
and example to all who were privileged to know 
him and to work with him. 

“He justly merited the signal honor bestowed 
upon him a few short years ago by His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII, who conferred upon him the dis- 
tinction of Knight of St. Gregory.” 


William M. Maltbie, retired chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of Errors, summarized: 

“Mr. Hickey was outstanding in his professional 
capacity as a policeman; as a commissioner he 
was outstanding in his great administrative ca- 
pacities. 

“But even above all that, it was the integrity, 
the courage, the capacity for service which won 
for him the highest respect of everyone. 

“He established a standard of police adminis- 
tration which went far beyond the men under his 
immediate command and set a pattern for all the 
police of the state. 

“He fully deserved the high reputation he had 
not only in-this state, but throughout the nation.” 

Said Major Leo F. Carroll, for many years sec- 
ond in command to the Commissioner and recently 
named to head the Connecticut State Police: 

“In the passing of Commissioner Hickey, Con- 
necticut and law enforcement generally has lost 
a triumphant warrior for civic decency. 

“Commissioner Hickey had a passion for pure 
public service, and it was exceeded only by the de- 
sire to do his duty as a police officer everywhere 
and always—without fear or favor. 

“Last Saturday, he and I had our final chat 
together and it related solely to the members of 
his department that he loved so well. I know that 
the prayers and thoughts of each member of his 
command are with their department commander- 
in-chief as today he enters his long sleep en route 
to his heavenly home.” 

Chief Michael Godfrey, of the Hartford Police 
Department, said: 

“Ed Hickey’s death is a personal loss to me ans 
the Hartford Police Department. We shall miss 
him. His good counsel in law enforcement work 
was appreciated by all of us. He was ever-willing 
to help the downtrodden and the needy. His 
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honesty, integrity and courtesy and keen judg- 
ment are recognized throughout the country.” 





U. E. Baughman, Chief of the. United States 
Secret Service, wrote: 

“The Connecticut State Police which Commis- 
sioner Hickey built into an outstanding force has 
worked very closely and efficiently with the 
United States Secret Service, not only in the sup- 
pression of counterfeiting and check forgery, but 
also and especially in connection with safety of 
the presidents of the United States who have 
visited that part of New England. 

“The loss of Commissioner Hickey is a great 
loss to the field of law enforcement, but the fine 
organization which he headed is and will, I am 
sure, continue to be a splendid tribute to his 
memory.” 





The tribute of American Legion Department 
Commander James H. Steinson, Westbrook: 

“Legionnaires of Connecticut will mourn his 
loss and offer their sincere sympathies to his 
family. His loss to us is a great one and creates 
a void which it will be difficult to fill. His serv- 
ices were always available, and his advice always 
reliable. His sincere devotion to duty won him 
acclaim because he carried it out for the well- 
being of all. Surely the present-day State Police 
department stands as his memorial.” 





Or in the words of a Hartford citizen written 
to the editor of the Hartford Courant: 

“T feel very sad because of the death of Edward 
J. Hickey and wish to pay my sincere tribute to 
him. He was a good man and a staunch friend. . . 
He certainly lived a full life and never failed in 
his duty. I never knew him to flinch when a job 
had to be done. Hartford, and the state of Con- 
necticut, have lost a faithful servant. It will be 
impossible to replace Ed Hickey. 





Safety Program To Reduce Traffic 


Hazards For Rural Letter Carriers 

A two-way program to help eliminate possible 
traffic hazards arising while rural letter carriers 
are making mail deliveries was recently under- 
taken, according to information received from 
Edward B. Landry, director of safety, U. S. Post 
Office Department. 

In instructions to postmasters, published in 
The Postal Bulletin, Postmaster General Arthur 
E. Summerfield notes that some rural mail boxes 
are located on the left side of the road as traveled 
by the carriers so that they must cut cross traf- 
fic to place mail in the boxes. “Where boxes are 
so located that they cannot be served by the car- 
rier from his vehicle, in*the approved course of 
travel, without violating the traffic laws or regu- 
lations, the postmaster shall immediately contact 
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the owner and request that the box be properly lo- 
cated,” the Postmaster General directed. ‘“Simi- 
lar action shall be taken in all cases where driv- 
ing to the left side of the road in order to reach 
the boxes would be dangerous because. of traffic 
conditions regardless of whether a violation of 
traffic laws or regulations is involved.” 

“The Post Office Department is naturally con- 
cerned for the safety of its carriers as well as 
all other motorists,” Mr. Summerfield said. “We 
feel sure our rural patrons will giadly help us 
in our effort to remove dangers of traffic acci- 
dents while delivering the mail.” 

A second phase of the traffic safety for rural 
letter carriers campaign is spearheaded by The 
Ladies’ Auxiliary to the National Rural Letter 
Carriers’ Association. Distributed to all mem- 
bers, it outlines clearly and concisely activities 
which are to be undertaken at the national, state 
and local levels to promote safety not only for 
the letter carriers but the general public as well. 


FBI Uniform Crime Reports Reveal 


Crimes Continue Upward Spiral 

The estimated number of major crimes com- 

mitted in the United States increased 2.5 per 

cent during the first half of 1953 as compared to 

the first six months of 1952, it was announced by 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover. 


In releasing the FBI’s semiannual Uniform 
Crime Reports bulletin, Mr. Hoover stated that 


an estimated 1,047,290 major crimes were commit-. 


ted from January 1 through June 30, 1953. This 
total is 25,090 higher than the figure for the first 


half of 1952, a year in which a record 2,036,510. 


major crimes were estimated. 

Increases ranged from 8.4 per cent for ag- 
gravated assault to 0.6 per cen! for murder. Rape 
increased 6.5 per cent; auto theft 5.1 per cent; 
burglary-breaking or entering, 3.4 per cent; rob- 
bery, 1.4 per cent; larceny-theft, 1.2 per cent; 
manslaughter by negligence, (¥7 per cent; and 
murder and non-negligent manslaughter, 0.6 per 
cent. 


“Crime in rural and urban areas rose 9.0 and 
0.5 per cent, respectively,” Mr. Hoover said. ‘In 
cities the increases ranged from 7.0 per cent for 
aggravated assault to 0.1 per cent for murder and 
non-negligent manslaugher. Robbery and larceny 
the only categories of major crime to decline in 
urban areas, decreased 0.4 and 0.6 per cent, re- 
spectively.” 


The FBI Director revealed that increases ing}, 
rural areas ranged from 14.1 per cent for burg 


lary to 1.5 per cent for murder and non-negligent 
manslaughter. The only category of major crime 
to decline in rural areas was manslaughter by 
negligence. It decreased 6.0 per cent. 
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Critical Reviews of 


HOMICIDE INVESTIGATION 3,1: sore ssvoen 





i- Finger Print 


Magazine 


“And it is not without justice that this book has seen v ide acceptance among 
serious minded police officers for it fills a long felt need for a book couched in 
non-medical language, yet giving sufficient information to enable the policeman 
to make critical observations concerning a homicide. Throughout the entire book 
it is clearly the author’s wish to instruct and help the reader as shown by the 
use of bold face type to punch across the salient points.” 





Journal of 


Criminal Law 


Instances of death resulting from direct external violence, inflicted by blunt objects, 
such as an iron bar, a brick, a hammer, etc., are described and analyzed in detail. 
The most significant chapters dealing with identification of firearms (bullets, 
cartridges, powder marks), the analysis of gunshot and shotgun wounds with all 
the pertinent details are minutely discussed and profusely illustrated.” 





American Journal 
of 
Clinical Pathology 





“Here, set down in simple and straightforward language, are explicit and concise 
directions for the collection, preservation, and presentation of medical evidence 
in cases of violent death. The various types of homicide are categorized, and the 
data listed which should be sought for and obtained in each group. There is an 
excellent general discussion of homicide investigation directed toward the investi- 
gating law-enforcement officer, pointing out the functions, duties and responsibilities 
of the police.” 





Police Chiefs’ 
News Letter 





“It spans the gap between criminal investigative work in the field and the scientific 
laboratory. A chapter on technique of criminal interrogation is written by Captain 
Harold Mulbar, Michigan State Police; on preservation and transportation of 
firearms evidence by Director C. M. Wilson, Chicago Police Scientific Crime Detec- 
tion Laboratory; and on investigation of deaths due to highway accidents by C. W. 
Muehlberger, director of the Michigan Crime Detection Laboratory.” 
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National and even international concern has 
been expzessed in recent months regarding “The 
flood of corruption which has flowed from the 
pornographic press in the last five years,” as Dr. 
James R. Angell, president of Yale University, 
stated last year in commenting on the quality 
of literature in the United States today. 


An American Red Cross official reporting from 
the combat zone in Korea, states: “The damage 
done the youth of our nation and particularly of 
our Armed Forces js ... appalling.” 

Internationally speaking, the Congressional 
Committee on current pornographic materials 
reports that many foreign countries are striving 
desperately to exclude or at least retard the flow 
of offensive material that originates in this coun- 
try. 

One large distributor of paper-back books or 
magazines in the United States in a speech to the 
assembled group of Atlantic Coast Independent 
Distributors, referring to the filth in magazines 
and pocket-sized books, said that, “It causes one to 
wonder what sort of diseased mind can contrive 
such tripe.” | 

One official cf a publishing house rather re- 
luctantly admitted to the Congressional Commit- 
tee that he wouldn’t want his daughter to read 
some of the books his own company published. 

Yet despite the knowledge and sincerity of the 
above honorable and experienced citizens from 
various stations in life, the publishers with whom 
I have come into contact (through their attor- 
neys) blandly state that they publish no obscene 
material. 

Since the first of the year, in Youngstown, 
Ohio, we have been waging a running battle with 
one publishing house of pocket-sized books, who 
took us to court regarding our efforts to cleanse 
the stands in Youngstown of obscene and immoral 
literature. The lawsuit petitioned for many things, 
including a request to declare the law invalid. 
This, the Federal Court in Cleveland refused to 
do; however, the Court did restrain us from com- 
piling lists of books which we felt were obscene, 
and threatening the distributors with arrest un- 
less they were removed from the stands. The 
court imposed no restraint on the Department in 
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Lascivious Literature 
pad “The Lau 


By Edward J. Allen, Jr. 
Chief of Police 
Youngstown, Ohio 














the matter of arrest and prosecution. The ruling 
also stated that the publishers of obscene material 
were the real offenders, but, since they were. gen- 
erally resident elsewhere, no local ordinance could 
be effective against them, personally. Precisely 
for this reason, we wished to spare the local 
dealers and distributors the ignominy of arrest 
and prosecution and consented (at their request) 
to compile a list in the first instance. 


However, if there continues to be obscene and 
immoral literature distributed in Youngstown, 
we must follow the Court’s ruling in the matter 
of enforcement, since it specifically declares: “It 
is vital in the interest of public morality that the 
laws against obscenity be vigorously enforced.” 
There seems to be unanimous agreement on this 
score, since the president of the American Book 
Publishers Council stated that the Council “strong- 
ly favors the enforcement of existing Federal and 
local laws.” Indeed, the editor-in-chief of the 
company suing us in Youngstown submitted a 
written statement in almost the same language 
to the Congressional Committee, investigating 
pornographic material. All that remains to be 
done, then, is for us in law enforcement to per- 
form our duty and enforce these laws. 

Such laws exist in every state in the union ex- 
cept one. Countless communities have enacted 
local ordinances and, of course, federal laws are 
in existence. As a matter of fact, in our Conven- 
tion City of Detroit, federal indictments have al- 
ready been returned in some cases. Since the 
most recent federal court decision (just handed 
down this past month in Cleveland) recommends 
“vigorous” enforcement of the obscene literature 
ordinance by arrest and prosecution, that is the 
course to pursue, in my opinion. Final prose- 
cutive decision must be determined by the prose- 
cutor’s office, thus relieving members of law en- 
forcement of an onerous and much criticized func- 
tion. Again, however, here in Detroit, a system 


has been successfully working that had seemed } 


to us a good solution. 


In the Detroit Department there exists a - : 


censoring and licensing bureau, a part of whose 
duties it is to examine all alleged obscene printed 
matter, pictures, etc. The personnel of this de- 
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PRICE 
$210.00 COMPLETE 
F.O.B. Michigan City, Ind. 














None better at any price! 
ELECTRONIC PSYCHOMETER 








PROTECTED BY U.S. PATENT 


An extremely valuable investigative aid — ask the chief who uses one! 


* 250 Now IN USE THROUGHOUT THE U.S. BY POLICE 


MORE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE IN USE SINCE 1944 


4 * Simpurip COPYRIGHTED ANALYSIS METHOD 


USING SIMPLE ARITHMETIC FOR EASY ACCURATE ANALYSES 


* Compete INSTRUCTION MANUAL 


PERSONAL INSTRUCTION AVAILABLE AT CHICAGO AT EXTRA COST IF NEEDED 


OUR GUARANTEE 


Order a B & W Lie Detector today for 30 day trial at your station. Use it as directed 
in the Operation Manual and compare its simplicity, effectiveness, and accuracy 
in actual cases with any other deception indicator regardless of price. If not 100% 
satisfied, send it back with no expense or obligation except minor shipping costs. 


lg Order Now from | BsW ASSOCIATES 





DEPT. C 
MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 






— Sold by better police supply houses and our representatives everywhere — 
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Plagues DPresenteh 


Throughout the past few months officers a 
representatives of the IACP have been presenti 
plaques to the winning cities and states int 
Association’s Traffic Law Enforcement Awa 
Program. ( 

Pictures of these recent plaque-presentati 
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ceremonies are shown here (all readings are l¢ 
to right) : 

( 

Top Row: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Tied for 
in 500,000 to 750,000 population class with Toron 
Ceremony was held in conjunction with police c¢ ; 
tion banquet sponsored by the Minneapolis Ch 
Commerce. In the Picture: Joyce Swan, vice 


of the Chamber of Commerce; Chief Earl M. Lari 
Minnesota Highway Patrol, who represented the IAC 

Mayor Eric Hoyer of Minneapolis, and Supt. Tom 

Jones of Minneapolis. 

STATE OF WASHINGTON—Western region win) | 
Chief G. R. Carrel of the Colorado State Patrol, repr 
senting the IACP, presented the plaque to Gover 
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Arthur B, Langlic Oo; Washington in ceremony before 
members of the Washington State Patrol. 


DALLAS, TEXAS—First place in 350,000 to 500,000 
population class. Chief Carl F. Hansson of Dallas, presi- 
dent of the IACP, accepted plaque from Col. Homer 
Garrison, J *,, director of the Texas Department of Public 
Safety, and a past president of the Association. 


VENTURA, CALIF.—Winner in the 10,000 to 25,000 
population class. Chief J. A. Bennett, Riverside, Calif., 
represented the IACP; Mayor Ernie Pate of Ventura; 
Chief Strevell G. Tayor, Ventura, and Sgt. Frank Adam- 
ich, California Highway Patrol, who presented the Nat- 
al Safety Council award to Ventura. 
1d Row: MIAMI, FLA.—Tied for first place in the 
00 to 350,000 population class with Oklahoma City. 
Col. H. N. Kirkman, director of the Florida Department 
of Public Safety, presented plaque to Chief W. E. Head- 
ley, Jr.. Miami, second vice president of the IACP, in 
program over Television Station WTV J. 
STATE OF DELAWARE—Tied for first place with 
Rhode Island in Eastern region. Presentation ceremony 
was held at Delaware Safety Council’s annual safety 


award luncheon. In the picture: Col. Harry S. Shew, 
superintendent of the Delaware State Police; George E. 
Grotz, eastern field re prese ntative of the National Safety 
Council, who represented the IACP; Governor J. Caleb 
Boggs of Delaware, and Reynolds du Pont, president 
of the Delaware Safety Council. 

STATE OF VIRGINIA—Southern region winner. Col. 
C. W. Woodson, Jr., superintendent of the Virginia State 
Police and sixth vice president of the IACP, accepted 
plaque from George E. Grotz, eastern representative of 
the National ‘Safety Council. 

PASADENA, CALIF .—First place in 100,000 to 200,000 
population class. Mayor Clarence A. Winder of Pasadena 
accepted plaque from Chief W. H. Parker of Los Angeles, 
who represented the IACP. Chief Clarence H. Morris of 
Pasadena is on the right. 


Bottom Left: STOCKTON, CALIF.—Chief John D. 
Holstrom, Berkeley, Calif., fourth vice president of the 
IACP, presented plaque to Stockton Chief J. A. O'Keefe 
between halves of College of the Pacific-Washington 
State College football game. Twenty-three thousand per- 
sons witnessed the ceremony. 








partment determines that which, in their opinion, 
violates the law and presents it to the prosecutor’s 


office for final decision. The county prosecutor 
assigns an assistant to the task and, if he approves 
prosecution, a list is sent to the various publishers 
stating that such pyblications are in violation of 
the law and their removal is thereby effected. So 
far as I know, this procedure has not been attacked 
in court by any publishing house. 

But whatever methods he employs, any law en- 
forcement official who attempts this difficult 
phase of law enforcement will find himself sub- 
jected to a barrage of criticism from sources af- 
fected and from so-called “liberals” of the same 
type gullibility as those American prisoners of 
North Korea who swallowed communist propa- 
ganda and are referred to by their loyal American 
fellow-prisoners as “Progressives.” These “Pros” 
belong to that confused category of pseudo-intel- 
lectuals, whose minds have become so fuzzy they 
no longer know the difference between right and 
wrong. Such “intellectuals” seem to be more con- 
cerned with their own selfish right to read even 
that which is palpably obscene, regardless of the 
damage that promiscuous distribution of such ma- 
terial can do to the minds of the young and the 
mentally unstable. As a matter of fact, a nation 
itself can be judged by what it is reading, and the 
United States is already judged to its detriment 
in this regard in many quarters of the world. If 
what we read does not affect us, then we must 
scrap our traditional methods of education. 


It should be unnecessary to repeat that morality 
is vital even to the political health, the very ex- 
istence of a nation, as well as to an individual. 
Toynbee in his historical works makes this very 
clear. Nor do we have to celve into ancient or 
biblical history for examples. There are nations 
today whose economic, political, and military col- 
lapse can be attributed to a moral decay that had 
its inception decades ago. Even the controversial 
Kinsey Report traces the moral decline of the 
U. S. A. to the moral abandonment of the 1920’s. 


Incidentally, that book is already under attack 
as being of questionable value even from a scienc- 
tific standpoint. Being promiscuously placed on 
sale for all to read, it can do incalculable harm to 
the young and also the mentally unstable. One 
reputable newspaper calls it an open attack on 
basic morality in the guise of scientific research. 
A superior court judge, whose Alma Mater is the 
University of Indiana, attacked the school for 
having backed the Kinsey Investigation. The judge 
declared: “‘Teen-agers should be taught restraint 
and the virtues, rather than be encouraged to act 
like monkeys.” Dr. Hugo Muensterberg, a former 
Harvard psychology professor, sounded a warn- 
ing during the period prior to World WarI: “A 
nation that tries to lift its sexual morality by 
dragging the sexual problems to the street for the 
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inspection of the crowd without shyness and with- 
out shame, and which wilfully makes them objects 
of gossip and entertainment, is doing worse than 
Munchausen when he tried to lift himself up by 
the scalp.” The good professor would be startled 
to see that it has not only become a form of enter- 
tainment on stage and screen, but that the written 
word has been permitted to run amuck, until a 
Congressional Committee, after minute study, 
states that “Pornography is big business.” 

The question of public morality has long been 
the concern of law enforcement leaders of intelli- 
gence, integrity, and vision. For example, Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover, the distinguished director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, has declared: 
“We have not fulfilled the trust placed in us, if 
we neglect the moral needs of the next genera- 
tion.” 

Public morality is essential to liberty and free- 
dom—for morality is the very essence of freedom. 
Yet there are those who speak of morality and 
liberty as though they could be separated and one 
could exist at the sacrifice of the other. This is 
the nadir of sophism. It has been revealed in the 
Holy Scripture and proven by all history that 
freedom is dependent upon the observance of the 
moral law. Indeed, in his farewell address, Gcorge 
Washington stated: “Of all the dispositions which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and morality 
are indispensable supports.” What some modern 
“progressives” think possible is the divorce of 
freedom from responsibility, rights from duties, 
privileges from obligations. Indissolvably, as 
man and wife, God has joined these things to- 
gether, and no man has a right to tear them asun- 
der. Disaster and moral chaos will be the in- 
evitable result of such fatuity. A celebrated theo- 
logian has declared that if you “rob justice of its 
roots in morality, then the law becomes nothing 
more than an attorney’s cloak, woven from the 
flimsy fabric of legalistic phraseology, artfully 
draped about the shoulders of arbitrary power.” 

When publishers are permitted the arbitrary 
power of personality determining what is and 
what is not obscene, is this not a power that leads 
to corruption? Lord Acton states it specifically: 
“Power corrupts, and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely.” 

Some publishers insist upon the right to publish 
whatever they wish, but do not face up to their 
responsibility. regarding the rights of others. 
What about the publisher who laudably would 
protect his own daughter from reading books, 
which he himself publishes (for a profit) for the 
daughters of others to read? And what about the 
arrogant pomposity of those publishers who state, 
“We print nothing obscene,” when parents, uni- 
versity presidents, Red Cross officials, judges, 
teachers, even distributors themselves publicly 
warn that there is an “avalanche of filth” gutting 




































Guarding New England’s Beaches 








REVERE BEACH, MASS. 


Sgt. Charles H. Hendrickson 
and Officer George Mc- 
Cormack working at the new 
Gamewell Police Operating 
Desk. The Revere Beach instal- 
lation is operated under 
authority of the Massachusetts 
Metropolitan District Parks De- 
partment, and is made up of 
22 Gamewell Police Signal 
Boxes. ¢ 








Massachusetts Metropolitan 
District Parks Department 
covers approx. 12,000 acres 
comprising recreational areas, 
golf courses, swimming pools, 
winter sports areas, etc. The 
Department covers 36° cities 
and towns, has a Police De- 
partment personnel of 375. 





Any accident or emergency can be in- communications system, ask Gamewell to 
stantly signaled to the Police Department make a study of your particular needs. Find 
with the modern Gamewell System. And outhow much a Gamewell System can do for 
headquarters has a permanent record of every your Department and your public. 
call that goes through the Game- 
well System. To give your com- 
munity the advantages of this 
modern and virtually fool-proof 












THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS 64, MASS. 
In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Belleville, Ont. 





our news stands? By what omnipotent right does 
any publisher claim for himself the power of 
censorship, since the law rightly declares that no 
one man should impute that power to himself 
alone. The noblest and best minds agree that 
obscene literature exists in great volume today. 
Yet some who wield great influence can be classi- 
fied with those whom Isaias identified as those 
“Who call evil good, and good evil; who put the 
darkness for light, and the light for darkness.” 

Only a moral nation can exist, indeed, has the 
right to exist, as a free nation. In enforcing the 
laws against obscene literature, we are not only 
fulfilling a sworn duty, but we are performing a 
service for God and country—and we are be- 
queathing to our children a _ better, cleaner, 
brighter future, for it is irrevocably true in any 
age that “Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a 
prey, where wealth accumulates, and men decay.” 

And since literature is food for the mind and 
soul of man, it can nourish and sustain, or it can 
poison and kill. Therefore, to paraphrase the 
poet: 

No pardon vile obscenity should find 

Though wit and art conspire to move the mind, 

In this fat age of pleasure, wealth and ease, 

The rank weed springs from thriving com- 

panies, 

As “liberals” would fain reform the nation 

Perverting God’s own methods of salvation; 

Encouraged by these busy enemies, 

The presses groan with licensed blasphemies, 

While heaven’s free subjects of their rights 

dispute, 
Lest God Himself should seem too Absolute. 


In literture, as in all life’s endeavor, 

One rule applies to aii above the sod, 

To those who are, and those who would be, 
clever: 

Is what I write acceptable to God? 


Engineer Predicts New Headlights 
And Braking Systems In Near Future 


New and revolutionary auto headlighting and 
braking systems are on the way to improve safety 
as engines grow more powerful, according to L. 
H. Middleton, engineering vice-president of Elec- 
tric Auto-lite Co. 

Speaking to a group of automotive editors in 
New York, Mr. Middleton predicted gaseous “con- 
trast headlighting” and air-cooled brakes by 1954, 
to be followed later by electrohydraulic braking 
systems. 

He said that contrast lighting will not only 
g.ve the driver more visibility, but also reduce 
glare. The glare reduction may be effected by 
use of a “color interference method” in which a 
beam of colored light would filter by interference 
the white headlight beam. —Automotive News 
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NEW POLICE TRAINING FILMS 


Two new police traffic training films are now 
available to police organizations—‘Hit-and-Run 
Investigation” and “Signals and Gestures’—the 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern University has 
announced. 

The films were produced by the National Asso- 
ciation of Automotive Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies for the Traffic Institute. They were film- 
ed by Vogue-Wright Studios, Chicago. 


“Hit-and-Run Investigation” highlights funda- 
mental activities of a complete hit-and-run acci- 
dent investigation, while “Signals and Gestures” 
deals with the problem of communication between 
the point-and-intersection officer and the driver 
and is intended to provide a base for uniform sign 
language throughout police service. 


A 10-minute sound motion picture (16mm) and 
a 10-minute sound-slide film (35mm) are avail- 
able on each of these subjects. The films are 
based on and supplement Traffic Institute basic 
training manuals. 


’ 


A copy of the “Signals and Gestures” manual 
will be included in each shipment of the film on 
this subject, and a copy of the new Traffic Acci- 
dent Investigator’s Manual (containing a section 
on hit-and-run investigation) will be included in 
the shipment of the “Hit-and-Run”’ film. 


The two subjects are first in a series of police 
traffic training films to be produced by the Na- 
tional Association of Automotive Mutual Insur- 
ance Company for the Traffic Institute. 


The films are priced as follows (including pack- 
ing and shipping) : 
Hit-and-Run Investigation (including the 286-page 
Traffic Accident Investigator’s Manual): 
25 mm sound slide film and record ........ 
16 mm sound motion picture for use 
on any standard 16 mm sound motion 
TLIC 
Signals and Gestures: 
35 mm sound slide film and record ........ 
16 mm sound motion picture for use on 
any standard 16 mm sound motion 
picture projector ................ BE By 


$15.50 


32.50 


Order should be sent to Vogue-Wright Studios, 
237 East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Ill. Pur- 
chasers will be billed directly unless payment ac- 
companies order. Shipment is guaranteed in 30 
days. 


Departments wishing to preview the films 
should write to Vogue-Wright at the above ad- 
dress for a preview agreement. Following the 
signing of this agreement, films will be sent for 
preview purposes only without charge, except for 
transportation. 
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RELI 


—top quality components plus 
years-ahead design give you 
communications you can depend 


upon—always! 


Departmental control of uninterrupted com- 
munications—24 hours a day—are vital to 
modern police work. That’s why Motorola sys- 
tems, famed for ’round-the-clock dependability, 
are first choice of 70% of the nation’s radio- 
equipped police departments. 
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RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 
SCWUWtCE _ 


Metorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MOTOROIA, INC. 
900 N. Kilbourn, Chicago 51, ill. * Rogers Majestic Electronics Ltd., Toronto, Canada 














The Man on Patrol Depends on 
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Better parts, years-ahead design, and precision 
workmanship guarantee the kind of performance 
you’ve learned to expect from Motorola equip- 
ment. Eight exclusive Motorola improvements 
give you time-tested durability . . . lowest over- 
all maintenance. The Motorola ‘‘Permakay”’ 
wave filter eliminates 15 nuisance tuning ad- 
justments forever! 

Check the facts! Let an experienced Motorola 
engineer in your vicinity give you the complete 
Motorola 2-way Radio story soon! 

For details, write Dept. 2286-PC today! 


dis to 
wiee and MORE MORE 


MOTOROLA ZWwayY way RADIO 


When answering this advertisement, please mention ‘Item 5380” 

















LUBBOCK SALUTES ITS FINEST 


By Bill Morgan, Director 
Department Of Public Safety Education 
Citizens’ Traffic Commission 
Lubbock, Texas 


“Four hundred pairs of eyes are watching... 
four hundred faces are smiling .. . listen to the 
crowd’s ovation!” 

In those words a radio announcer described to 
his audience what was happening at Lubbock’s 
Second Annual Police Awards Banquet and Ap- 
preciation program October 13. 

The Lubbock, Texas, Citizens’ Traffic Commis- 
sion, representing 106,000 citizens of the com- 
munity, selected that occasion to honor the city’s 
five top patrolmen of the police department and 
to demonstrate the public’s respect and pride for 
their officers. 

Five top officers had been chosen for “outstand- 
ing performance in line of duty, based upon. . 
courtesy, alertness, neatness, general conduct and 
approach, personality traits and integrity.” 

From the findings of the judges of the Citizens’ 
Traffic Commission’s Police Awards Committee 
the winners of the year-long performance contest 
received $250, $150, $100, $75, and $50 cash 
awards, respectively, and certificates of merit. 

As guests of the community, the entire police 
department, including the wives and families of 
the officers, witnessed the presentation and heard 
Col. Homer Garrison, Jr., director of the Texas 
Department of Public Safety, tell how such proj- 
ects “develop the public support and understand- 
ing vital to effective law enforcement.” 

A candlelight ceremony honoring a young Lub- 
bock detective slain in line of duty climaxed the 
program. 

The police merit awards program, among the 
first of its kind in the nation, is perhaps the first 
systematic and permanent plan of recognizing 
good police work by a city of Lubbock’s size. 

The plan is an important link in the perma- 
nent safety education and information activities 
conducted full-scale by the Citizens’ Traffic Com- 
mission cooperating with official agencies and 
Lubbock’s Department of Public Safety. It calls 
for a better understanding and a greater appre- 
ciation of the problems of both the officer and the 
citizen for an “improved working together for 
the good of all.” 

Police Chief Harold McInroe and his division 
heads are convinced that the plan has resulted in 
more courtesy, greater alertness and a “higher 
degree of conscientious performance of duty” by 
their men since the program began two years ago. 

The Annual Awards Banquet is the key project 
in a constant public selling effort program of 
traffic control and crime prevention. 

Working through the unofficial one-hundred 
member Citizens’ Traffic Commission and the 
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City’s Department of Public Safety Education, the 
police also annualiy sponsor a “‘Police Department 
Open House” and a month-long “Operation Safety” 
program on a National Safety Council theme. 


These efforts continually remind their bosses, 
the Lubbock taxpayers, that “the old days of 
‘flat foot’ and ‘cop’ are gone.” 


Lubbock police officers have set high standards 
for themselves and a new type of training is fit- 
ting them for a new type of service. 


Public support is helping him through encour- 
agement and cooperation to “the realization of 
his work as his profession—his life’s career.” 


Los Angeles Officer Named Member 
Of The California Youth Authority 


Captain Benjamin B. Stein, of the Juvenile 
Division, Los Angeles Police Department, was 
recently appointed to the 
California Youth Authority 
by Governor Warren, short- 
ly before his resignation to 
become Chief Justice of the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 


Of the 25 years Captain 
Stein. served the Los An- 
geles department, 18 have 
been in the juvenile field. 
Appointed a patrolman of 
the Juvenile Division, he 
was promoted through each 
rank to that of captain. His 
many and varied experiences include that of camp 
director for underprivileged children; investiga- 
tor of gang activities in minority groups; organ- 
izer of auxiliary police and air raid warden serv- 
ice for civilian defense in 1941; and in 1943 he 
was selected by the Mayor and Chief of Police to 
organize and direct a deputy auxiliary police pro- 
gram to combat the trend of increasing juvenile 
delinquency during World War II. Another of 
his achievements was the establishing of a Juve- 
nile Narcotic Unit. 





Captain Stein 


Forensic Sciences Group To Hold 
Sixth Annual Meetinsg In February 


The American Academy of Forensic Sciences 
will hold its Sixth Annual Meeting at the Drake 
Hotel in Chicago, February 25-27, 1954, according 
to announcement from Ralph F. Turner, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Dr. Louis J. Regan, Los Angeles, president of 
the Academy, requests that titles of all papers to 
be read at the meeting be submitted to Dr. Milton 
Halpern, program chairman, 106 E. 85th Street, 
New York 28, N.*Y., by November 1. 








Your Community is... 


IN YOUR 


SUPER-X Metal-Piercing bullets will 
penetrate the sloping body metal of 
an automobile from the rear, from 
either side or at the front of the car 


even at an angle of only 20 degrees. 


=~ 140" 


HANDS 


In the days of the Old West the law was worn 
on the hip of the town marshal, and there were 
seldom any appeals from its decision. Fast, 
straight shooting is an American peace officer’s 
heritage recognized by Western. That’s why 
Western builds speed, penetration and stopping 
power in all police cartridges . . . they get there 


fast and hit with a real wallop! 
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TRADE-MARK 


POLICE CARTRIDGES 


AVAILABLE IN ALL CALIBERS FOR SERVICE AND TRAINING USES 


A PRODUCT OF LAI INDUSTRIES, INC. 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION DIVISION OF OLIN INDUSTRIES, INC. — NEW HAVEN 4, CONNECTICUT 















Predict Nearly 55 Million Vehicle 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER Registrations In U. S. This Year 



















(Limited Time Only) Motor-vehicle registrations in the United States 
are continuing to climb and are expected to reach 
BEST QUALITY 54,700,000 for 19538, according to an estimate of 


REFLECTING WHITE WEB the Bureau of Public Roads of the U. S. Depart- 


ment of Commerce. 


TRAFFIC BELTS Passenger cars will number 45,035,000, a 2.8 


percent increase over 1952, while trucks and 


$4.45 each busses are expected to total 9,674,000, a 2.4 per- 


cent rise. California, with 5,405,000 registra- 


— tions, will lead all other states by more than a 
* Double-cross Type million vehicles. The second ranking state, New 
¢ Natural 2’° White Webbing York, for the first time will pass 4-million. 
* With 1” Luminus Scotch-Lite The largest gains are taking place in the 11 
* Washable Western states with increases ranging from 6.3 
¢ Nickel Plated Hardware to 1.8 per cent, and averaging 4.3. Next in line 
¢ Made in Sizes 32 - 38 - 44 are the 16 Southern states and the District of 
¢ Adjustable 4 sizes either way Columbia with an average increase of 2.6 per cent. 
* Will not creep up when The 9 Northeastern states rank third with a 2.4 
directing traffic per cent rise, and lastly the 12 North Central 


states with an average gain of 2.2 per cent. 


ORDER NOW! For all states and the District of Columbia, the 
increase over 1952 is 2.7 per cent. Over two- 


WENTWORTH-FORMAN CO., INC. thirds of the Western states, one-half of the 


Southern states, one-third of Northeastern states, 
21 EDINBORO ST. and one of the 12 North Central states (Michigan) 
BOSTON 11, MASS. are above the national average increase in regis- 
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The driver can’t go wrong 
when the information is given 
on Miro-Flex Signs, Ameri- 
ca’s finest complete sign line. 
Their distinctive markings 
really stand out and are easy 
to read. All Miro-Flex Signs 
are embossed on zinc-coated, 
Bonderized steel, are finished 
with the best baked-on en- 
amel, to assure durability. Can 
be had plain or reflectorized. 
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TIMELY 
SUGGESTIONS 


By Lou Smyth 








Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 


Following the Detroit Conference, we visited 
police departments and studied police methods in 
eastern Canada and the New England states. We 
were impressed with the snap, natty appearance, 
courtesy, and pride reflected by the Canadian 
police. It was not confined to the Royal Canadian 
Mounted, that colorful and efficient force of the 
Dominion government. It existed in like measure 
in the provincial police of Ontario and Quebec 
provinces, and in the municipal forces of Toronto, 
Montreal, Quebec City, and smaller municipalities 
which we visited. 

Some of our departments could take lessons 
from the officers up in Canada in rendering that 
extra personal service, in posture and personal 
appearance, and in doing the job as though it 
were a real pleasure. 


Dropped in on Chief Frank W. Story of Cleve- 
land at a time he was having a meeting of chiefs 
of surrounding towns. Had the pleasure of meet- 
ing all present, and afterward made a tour of 
police headquarters. 
says of the get-together: 


“This area, that is all of the municipalities of 
Cuyahoga County, enjoy what I belive to be the 
most efficient and enthusiastic cooperative police 
effort to be found anywhere in our nation. Heads 
and ranking officers representing most of the 57 
corporate municipalities of Cuyahoga County 
meet with each other at various police depart- 
ments in the county at times when matters of 
general interest arise. There are no scheduled 
meetings, attendance is voluntary, and meetings 
are called by various department heads when they 
believe they have something to discuss with com- 
manders of other police departments. 


“This cooperation was brought about, I believe, 
almost entirely by the fact that this department 
several years ago conducted an intensive cam- 
paign for the purpose of reapportioning the vari- 
ous radio frequencies used by the different police 
departments in their police radio communication, 
which resulted in group frequencies to a parti- 


cular area, and selected one of these cities to be © 


the key city in the network using these frequencies. 

“In all there are seven such networks used by 
police departments in Cuyahoga County. All of 
the seven networks can be, in the event of any 
emergency, activated to a consolidated network 





Here is what Chief Story 





by means of a selective control device, which 
makes it possible for this department, or any one 
of the key departments in each of the other net- 
works, to act as a dispatching or broadcasting 
center for the entire consolidated network in any 
emergency or to transmit information of general 
interest to all police departments in this area. 


“In fact, any police car in any of the seven in- 
dependent networks could be the dispatch center 
for the entire county during the continuation of 
a critical series of broadcasts. Immediately upon 
clearing of this emergency, all networks return 
to their own particular wave length and operate 
as an independent unit. At the present time we 
are in the process of installing county-wide tele- 
type service which will supplement this emergency 
broadcasting network. These meetings, together 
with these improved communication systems, we 
believe, bring about a uniform law enforcement 
plan in this entire area which is of benefit to 
all its citizens.” 


Incidentally, Chief of Detectives James E. Mc- 
Arthur of Cleveland made a timely suggestion. 
Chief McArthur urges that more complete infor- 
mation be given in requests for pickup of wanted 
criminals. When a crook is wanted, all possible 
identifying information should be given in the 
initial request, to avoid delay in getting coopera- 
tion from the department receiving the pickup. 


Arthur J. Collins, police instructor of the Buf- 
falo, N. Y., department, conducts a 30-day school 
for recruits under regulations that require them 
to observe strict rules governing deportment, 
classroom work, and attendance. The Buffalo 
department employs women exclusively in school 
patrol work. They wear nifty uniforms, and are 
said to do the job more efficiently than elderly 
men. One of the drawbacks of using pensioners 
at school crossings is their failure to show up be- 
cause of illness. -That means pulling regular 
officers off of other assignments to protect the 
unmanned crossings. The women are younger, 
more faithful in reporting for duty because of 
better health, and enjoy their work. However, 
the turnover is said to be as great as among older 
male officers. 


Daniel S. C. Liu, chief of police of Honolulu, 
who was missed by his many friends at the De- 
troit conference, writes that so much was hap- 
pening in the Hawaiian paradise that he couldn’t 
get away. Chief Liu still is hoping an IACP con- 
ference can be held in Honolulu, and is negotiating 
to bring the cost within the pocketbook of the 
average chief. That’s going to be a tough job. 
We talked with a lot of chiefs at Detroit who said 
they would like to attend a conference in Honolu- 
lu, but couldn’t afford the trip. 
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When Dan first proposed it last year following 
the Los Angeles conference, we did a little check- 
ing on our own, and figured it would cost $1,000 
to $1,209 a person from California to Hawaii and 
return, including transportation, hotel expense, 
meals, ete. re 

Dan now writes that after talking with re- 
presentatives of steamship and air lines and the 
hotel managements, he has it whittled down to 
$700, and hopes to get the cost still lower. 

Dan says he’ll be at New Orleans in 1954, and 
will make a strong bid for the 1955 conference 
for Honolulu. 


There is a wide difference of opinion concern- 
ing the operation of one-man cars. Some chiefs 
are opposed to one-man cars on the ground that 
the safety of an officer riding alone is endangered. 
Others believe the necessity of calling in help in 
the more serious cases reduces protection of 
patrol on other beats. Many chiefs agree that 
where serious manpower shortage exists, one-man 
cars maybe the only answer. 

The proponents are just as entlusiastic the 
other way. They assert that one officer does a 
better job than when he has a partner—that he 
keeps his eyes open, feels a greater sense of re- 
sponsibility, and has nothing to do but do his job, 
whereas if he has a partner there is a tendency 
to yield to distractions. 

It is generally recognized that officers should 
be given a special course of training before being 
assigned to patrol alone. Where officers are 
teamed, procedure is different than when an offi- 
cer has no partner. There are things he cannot 
do safely. Chief Holstrom of Berkeley, Calif., has 
a training program for officers riding alone that 
we understand is one of the best. 


Veteran Jersey Chief Evaluates Use 


Of Motorcycles In Law Enforcement 

The part of Harley-Davidson motorcycles in 
law enforcement work was recently stressed by a 
veteran police chief who recently completed 31 
years of service to the borough of Bound Brook, 
New Jersey. 

Otto A. Williams, who first joined the New 
Jersey borough police force in 1922, pointed out 
that the department now owns two Harley-David- 
son sidecar units equipped with two-way radio. 

“We use these machines for parking meter pa- 
trol, and, in the residential sections, for routine 
patrol work,” Williams said. “The overating cost 
has been negligible and the radio has been indis- 
pensable.” 

Chief Williams said he discovered one motor- 
cycle did the work of ten foot patrolmen. This 
prompted him, he said, to add the second Harley- 
Davidson to his department. 
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Police Chief Otto A. Williams, Bound Brook, 
N. J., (standing, fourth from left), proudly poses 
with the motorcycle equipment he finds indispen- 
sable to his department. Standing, l. to r., are 
Otto W. Williams, Harley-Davison dealer in Bound 
Brook; Police Commissioner William F. Gehring; 
and Mayor Thomas H. Warwick. On the motor- 
cycles are Patrolman Charles Mielnicki, left, and 
Patrolman Artur S. Harabin. 

“Without the two-way, radio-equipped motor- 
cycles, we could not efficiently and properly en- 
force our parking meter ordinance, and without 
proper enforcement, parking meters are worth- 
less. 

“This entorcement cannot be done with an au- 
tomobile because it only adds to the congestion,” 
Williams continued. “The only answer is motor- 
cycles with two-way equipment.” 

The veteran police official introduced Harley- 
Davidson police motorcycles to the Bound Brook 
department ‘when he began his career, and has 
been using them ever since. 


Nation’s High Schools Get Safety 
Lesson Through Safety-Magic Show 


Traffic safety education and entertainment are 
combined in a “Safety Magic” show which will 
visit the high schools in 30 states during this 
school year. 

Under sponsorship of the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., and its affiliated state associ- 
ations, the show, featuring Sergeant Carl S. Pike, 
is designed to highlight the rules of good safety 
behavior. 

On leave from the Kent County Sheriff’s De- 
partment, Grand Rapids, Mich., Sergeant Pike 
has spent 20 years as a police officer and later as 
police safety officer at Jackson, Mich. During 
that time he helped to train schoolboy safety pa- 
trols, assisted in the development of driver educa- 
tion and safety projects, and originated his un- 
usual “Safety Magic” show. - 

The trucking industry is also sponsor of Officer 
E. E. Pressley, Charlotte, N. C., and his “Safety 
Circus,” which is touring 11 Western states this 
year. His show features a troup of trained dogs. 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are 

invited to list scheduled schools in this column.) 

Dec. 7—Five-day command officers’ training 
course, Michigan Police Academy, Michi- 
gan Police Academy, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing. 

Dec. 14—Five-day course in chemical tests for in- 
toxication, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Il. 

Jan. 4—Twelve-week Training Course, Southern 
Police Institute, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Jan. 14—Three-day Traffic Court Conference, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Jan. 25—Two-week Course in Traffic Law En- 
forcement—Administration and Tech- 
niques, University of California, Los An- 
geles. 

Feb. 1—Five-day Traffic Court Conference, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Ang- 
eles. 

Feb. 8—Three-day Traffic Court Conference, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

Feb. 11—Three-day Traffic Conference, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Feb. 15—Three-week Course in Police Traffic 
Training (Introduction to Police Traffic 
Supervision), Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton. 

Apr. 5—Twelve-week Training Course, Southern 
Police Institute, University of Louisville, 


Louisville, Ky. = 
Calendar 


Dec. 4-5—Midwinter conference, Washington 
State Sheriffs’ Association, Port An- 
geles, Wash. 

May 20-21—Annual conference, Washington State 
Deputy Sheriffs’ Association, Vancouver, 
Wash. 

May 27-29—Annual conference, Washington As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police and Wash- 
ington Police Officers Association, Chi- 
nook Hotel, Yakima, Wash. 

Feb. 25-27—6th Annual Meeting, American Acad- 
emy of Forensic Sciences, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl. 
























POLICE OFFICERS — 
STUDY PRIVATELY, ADVANCE PUBLICLY! 


Municipal Police Administration 


COMPLETE 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE FOR 


COMMAND OFFICERS 





THIS IN-SERVICE TRAINING INCLUDES: | 


@ The authoritative textbook, Municipal Police 
Administration 
Individual instruction on each lesson 
Advice of instructor on special problems 
@ Certificate of graduation that carries national 
prestige 


Mareus Hancock, Chief of Police, Birmingham Ala., says: 

“I took your course in Municipal Police Administra- 
tion with Chief John Holstrom of Berkeley, Calif., as 
my instructor. I consider the course and Chief 
Holstrom’s comments of real value, not only in per- 
forming my duties as Chief, but also in preparing 
for the competitive examination I took for this 
position.” 


SAMPLE LESSON TOPICS: 


@ Police Organization e Preventing Delinquency 
® Personnel and Training @ Vice Control 

e@ Functions of Patrol, Traffic, and Detective Divisions 
e@ Records, Communications, Equipment, and Property 


FEE FOR ENTIRE COURSE $35 
(May be paid in installments) 


Book alone, 468 pages, 1950 edition, $7.50 
Write now for free course outline and application blank 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING 
IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


Conducted Since 1934 by 
The International City Managers’ Association 
1313 East 60 Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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Police Senuices 








American are used to emergencies. They have 


faced floods, fires, wrecks, explosions—and have. 


risen to the occasion in the true American spirit. 
But the emergency that would be created by the 
dropping of even a single atomic bomb on one of 
our cities would be beyond anything we have ever 
experienced. 

Too few Americans realize that in modern war- 
fare the prime target is the private citizen in the 
street, the home and the factory. They also fail 
to face the painful fact that protecting themselves, 
their homes and their factories is their own re- 
sponsibility. There may be no militia, national 
guard or army available to come to their rescue. 

Civil defense is nothing more than common- 
sense self-protection, a fundamental instinct in 
the face of danger. But an effective civil defense 
program must be planned, organized and sustain.- 
ed. It will require all of our resources, skills, and 
energies. 

A strong civil defense will accomplish two im- 
portant things. It would be a strong deterrent 
to any contemplated attack by making it increas- 
ingly costly to the enemy as our capacity for de- 
fense grows. And it will serve as a tough, prac- 
tical and enduring survival program for the 
nation. 

The over-all civil defense organization includes 
a number of basic services, built for the most part 
on existing local facilities such as fire depart- 
ments, transportation resources, public utilities, 
and medical services. The functions of the police 
services in civil defense basically include their 
normal operations in disaster situations of vary- 
ing magnitude. 

We may recall a number of so-called natural 
disasters that our country has suffered. For ex- 
ample, we have experienced such calamities as 
the well-known Cocoanut Grove fire, the Texas 
City explosions, the Ohio River flood of 1937, 
numerous mine disasters, and the recent Omaha 
flood and Texas tornadoes. The only fundamental 
difference between these disasters and the prob- 
lems that would be created by all-out enemy attack 
would be the tremendous difference in size and 
intensity. 
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Iu retomic -bttachs 


By Arthur E. Kimberling 
Chief, Police Branch 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 

Washington, D. C. 









A. E. Kimberling 


The effect of an atomic attack would extend 
over a wide area involving numerous jurisdic- 
tional boundaries and requiring close coordination 
between law enforcement agencies involved. In 
addition to the increase in their normal operations, 
the police would have such duties as: (1) enforce- 
ment of special civil defense regulations; (2) spe- 
cial traffic control and regulation procedures; 
(3) prevention and control of disorder, hysteria, 
panic and mob action; (4) assisting in establish- 
ment and enforcement of safety measures in and 
around damaged or contaminated areas; (5) un- 
exploded ordinance and reconnaissance; (6) anti- 
looting patrols; (7) guarding special points and 
critical installations; and (8) appropriate assist- 
ance to other civil defense services. 

With the tremendous increase in the work load 
and additional functions required under emergen- 
cy conditions, no existing police agency would 
have adequate manpower to meet the situation. 
Volunteer auxiliaries must be recruited and train- 
ed to reinforce the regular departments in time of 
emergency. Civil defense police services are built 
on existing operating law enforcement organiza- 
tions, supplemented by enough trained volunteer 
auxiliary police to form a‘ well-knit effective or- 
ganization for emergency operations. 

The police might well be called the “first aid 
teams” of civil defense. Organized, equipped, and 
operating 24 hours a day, they will normally be 
one of the first services to be called and to arrive 
at the scene of a disaster. In fact, some of the 
personnel would probably be stationed at or near 
the scene, and those who are not casualties must 
immediately invoke all possible measures to pro- 
tect lives and property, prevent further casualties, 
and minimize confusion, hysteria, and mass panic 
until the other civil defense services can be mobil- 
ized and begin to function. 

There are “police” organizations in all levels 
of government: federal, state, county and muni- 
cipal. Each is an independent agency, operating 
in assigned fields with prescribed authority. Gen- 
erally there is no “command” relationship between 
any of them. Yet, over the years, these separate 
and independent agencies have demonstrated their 
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ability to work together in their normal day-to- 
day operations, and to assist each other when such 
interaction has been necessary. 
Police, by the very nature of their mission, have 
I) always assumed a major role in handling disaster 





and emergency situations. They have had more 
training and more practical experience in this 
type of activity than any other single group. They 
know the problems that accompany any large- 
scale disaster. They know the confusion, the 
chaos, and often the hysteria and panic that de- 
velop and grow until control and order can be es- 


tablished. 
If we multiply the problems created by the 
worst “normal disaster’ many times, we might 


begin to realize the kind of job that would con- 
front the police in the event of an enemy attack 
with modern weapons of war. It would create 
problems more. widespread and more acute than 
ever experienced or anticipated in this country. 
They would probably extend simultaneously over 
wide areas and into many jurisdictions. They 
would be of such magnitude that no one police 
agency acting independently could hope to cope 
with them. 

An effective civil defense program for the police 
services should include plans for coordinating po- 
lice activities to assure the maximum utilization 
of all existing police manpower, equipment and 
facilities within the state. Such plans should be 
designed to provide a coordinated and integrated 


team of state, county and municipal police, capa- 


ble of united action under extreme emergency 
conditions, and at the same time retain the Ameri- 
can system of local autonomy. 

They should include provisions for mutual aid 
and mobile support forces to assist in a stricken 
area when the local forces face exhaustion or are 
otherwise inadequate to meet the requirements 
of the situation. They should include the coordi- 
nation of police activities with the functions of 
other civil defense services, both in the planning 
and the operational phase. All the services must 
function as a team if any civil defense or emer- 
gency operation is to be a success. 

This type of planning embodies the same gen- 
eral principles that police have used for years in 
developing methods and procedures for working 
together on any serious problem. We simply have 
to do more of it and on a larger scale. 

The first step is to develop a sound understand- 
ing of the problems the police are likely to face. 
These will vary in different states and in different 
sections of a state according to population den- 
sity, industrial installations, geographical and 
numerous other factors. The second step is to 
determine what action should be taken to cope 
with these problems. 

The third is to develop coordinated action 
among all the police agencies of the state to as- 
sure that the necessary operations will be carried 
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FOR YOUR PROMISING 


YOUNG OFFICERS... 


A SCIENTIFIC 
CRIME INVESTIGATION 


AND IDENTIFICATION 
COURSE 





TODAY, one of the keys to advancement in law 
enforcement is training. We offer your men spe- 
cialized training in the Science of Identification. 


For more than 34 years the Institute of Applied 
Science has been giving men an opportunity 
to train at home in finger printing and identi- 
fication. The result? 


HUNDREDS OF THE 
IDENTIFICATION BUREAUS 
IN AMERICA EMPLOY 
OUR GRADUATES 


You, as a law enforcement executive, may have 
full confidence in recommending the Institute of 
Applied Science to your promising young officers. 


We operate on the highest standard of pro- 
fessional and business ethics and maintain well 
equipped laboratories for free use by advanced 
students and graduates. Our up-to-date course 
includes: 
@ FUNDAMENTALS OF CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
@ IDENTIFICATION OF HANDWRITING 
@ IDENTIFICATION OF TYPEWRITING 
@ FIREARMS IDENTIFICATION 
@ FINGER PRINTING 
@ POLICE PHOTOGRAPHY 
@ MODUS OPERANDI 






FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION WRITE 


INSTITUTE OF 
APPLIED SCIENCE 


1924 Sunnyside Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 


Member Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, 
and National Home Study Council 








out as efficiently as possible within the scope of 
available resources. 


In connection with organization planning, the 
FCDA publication “Police Services,” -AG-10-1, 
suggests methods and techniques for assisting lo- 
cal police officials in developing a suitable pro- 
gram for their particular situation. 







We all recognize the fact that every city, every 
metropolitan area, and every county should have 
plans for emergency operations. Each of these 
political subdivisions should be prepared to handle 
the worst possible disaster. However, disasters 
or enemy bombs have no respect for political 
boundary lines. 








One of the most important tasks to confront 
the police in the event of a major catastrophe will 
be that of traffic control. This job will probably 
require more planning, more manpower, and more 
quick, positive action than any other single prob- 
lem in the police field. Regardless of how well 
the over-all civil defense forces are organized and 
how well the operational plans have been worked 
out, if the control of traffic is not quickly estab- 
lished so that essential equipment, supplies, and 
personnel can be moved to where they are needed, 
the entire civil defense operation would be de- 
layed, become ineffective, and in all probability 
break down completely. 


Under a contract with the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, and after consultations 
with outstanding authorities in the fields of po- 
licing, highway traffic engineering, and trans- 
portation throughout the entire country, the Tech- 
nical Operations Office of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration designed a course in Emer- 
gency Traffic Control. 
















Kentucky State Police Names 


Rev. Burkett Chaplain Of Force 

Col. Charles C. Oldham, commissioner of the 
scssuisicd State Police, has announced the appoint- 
- ment of Reverend H. J. Bur- 

kett, pastor of the Mayfield, 
Kentucky, First Methodist 
Church as a chaplain of | 





Kentucky State Police. 

A former chaplain of the 
Tennessee State Depart- 
ment of the American Le- 
gion, the Rev. Burkett is an 
Army veteran, having serv- 
ed as chaplain during 
World War II. He was dis- 
—_ wm ¥5 charged with rank of major 
Rev. H. J. Burkett and still holds a reserve 
commission. 

The Kentucky State Police now has two chap- 
lains on a part time basis—one of the Protestant 
and one of the Roman Catholic faith. 
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| 
More persons were killed by auto accidents in 
August than in any other month so far this year, 
| the National Safety Council has reported. 
| The death toll was 3,700. 
| Nevertheless, the Council said, that was 2 per 
cent less than the toll for August last year, when 


3,780 were killed. 
| It also was the fourth consecutive month this 





year in which the traffic toll has decreased or 
shown no change from the corresponding month 
of 1952. The year’s record has been: 
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The relatively favorable record during the sum- 
men vacation and touring months is in contractic- W. S. DARLEY & CO. 
tion of the common belief that more travel means ESTABLISHED 1908 
more traffic deaths, the Council said. Mileage CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 











figures are not yet available, but the Council re- 
ported that for seven months travel was up 5 per 
cent. Since deaths rose only 2 per cent, the 
mileage death rate (deaths per 100,000,000 miles) 





FINEST QUALITY 


- for seven months was 6.5—the lowest ever re- FABRICS 
corded. ' 
The traffic death toll for the eight-month pe- for 


riod was 24,120—an increase of 2 per cent over 
the 23,730 deaths for the comparable period last 
7 year. 

In an attempt to give a more complete picture 
of the traffic accident situation, the Council re- 
cently undertook to gather monthly injury infor- 
mation as well as the death figures. Because of 
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varying state laws and administrative practices WOOLENS 
covering nonfatal injuries, the Council said the 
figures are not as accurate and up-to-date as death SERGES 
statistics. 

However, the state reports show injuries are WHIPCORDS 


about 4 per cent higher this year, as compared 
with the 2 per cent death increase. 

Of the 47 states reporting traffic deaths for 
August, 27 had fewer fatalities than in August 
last year. But for eight months, only 16 still had 
reductions, two had no change and 29 reported 
increases. 

The 16 states with fewer deaths for eight 
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Of the 462 reporting cities, 94 had decreases 
in August, 85 had increases, and 283 reported no 
change. For eight months, 161 had reductions, 
117 had no change, and 184 recorded increases. 


Perfect records in August were reported by 
331 cities, the three largest of which were Provi- 
dence, R. I. (248,700) ; Syracuse, N. Y. (220,600), 
and Des Moines, Ia. (178,000). 


Cities which still had perfect records at the end 
of eight months totalled 106. The three largest 
of these were Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (71,900); 
Raleigh, N. C. (65,700), and Covington, Ky. 
(64,500). 


Of the cities with fewer deaths at the end of 
eight months, 16 had populations of more than 
200,000. 


The three leading cities in each population 
group for eight months, ranked according to the 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, 
were: 
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Annual Output Of High School 


Trained Drivers Increases Sharply 

By next spring the nation will have at least 
5,000,000 young men and women who have been 
trained in high school to be safe drivers, the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Companies said 
recently when it announced that top honors among 
23 states named as recipients of plaques in its 
Sixth Annual Driver Education Award Program 
had been shared by Oklahoma, Delaware, and 
Massachusetts. 

If the present rate of growth of the driver edu- 
cation movement is maintained, the Association 
added, within four years more than a million high 
school students will be enrolled annually in these 
courses, starting with the 1956-57 academic term. 
Nearly 800,000 students took the safe driving 
courses in 8,653 public high schools during the 
1952-53 term ended last June, the highest on rec- 
ord, it was announced. This represented an en- 


rollment increase of about 61,000 over the pre-. 


vious school year. 

Oklahoma achieved 169.8 points of a potential 
200 under the point scoring system now used in 
the driver education award program to give equal 
credit to the quality of a state’s courses and to 
increases in the number of schools offering the 
courses and students taking them. Second highest 
was Delaware’s 165.9, with Massachusetts next 
with 165.5. 

Besides the highest ranking given these three 
states which received the Association’s Award of 
Excellence for scores above 165 points, seven 
others were named as recipients of its Award of 
Honor and 13 were designated by the board of 
judges to receive the Award of Merit. 

Second honors were attained under the pro- 
gram’s point system by New York, Minnesota, 
California, Illinois, Wisconsin, Virginia, and New 
Jersey. These states ranked from fourth to tenth 
respectively, and received the Award of Honor for 
scores between 130 and 164 points. 

The Merit Award, for scores between 95 and 
129 points, goes to the following states, ranking 
from eleventh to twenty-third, respectively: Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Nevada, Connecticut, New Mexico, 
Arizona, West Virginia, Washington, North Da- 
kota, Utah, Vermont, Indiana and Oregon. 
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(The following reports and discussions were 
briefed from proceedings of the Annual Meet- 
ing of the IACP State and Provincial Section 
in Detroit by Major Lou Smyth, but were crow- 
ded out of last month’s Conference issue.) 


NEED FOR INCREASED PERSONNEL 
By Thomas N. Boate, Manager 
Accident Prevention Department 

Association of Casualty and Surety Companies 
The key problem in modern day police work is 
the ever-mounting number of highway fatalities 
which may well reach the 50,000 mark within the 
next few years unless highway patrol and en- 
forcement are greatly intensified now. Immedi- 
ate steps should be taken to increase the present 
inadequate 15,610 man national highway patrol 
force by at least 15,000 men; this would cost an 
estimated $120,000,000 annually. This figure be- 
comes unimportant when balanced against the 
very real possibility of preventing 1,000 fatal 


highway accidents yearly and saving about 1,300 


lives. 

Of the present State Police and Highway Patrol 
force only 11,000 are assigned to traffic control 
and only 60% of these are assigned to duty on 
rural highways. This means that about 6,600 
men are enforcing the highway traffic laws on 
a given day and considering a two-shift day, only 
3,300 men are enforcing the traffic laws at a given 
time on some 390,000 miles of rural state high- 
ways. This is a woefully inadequate number to 
control the ever-increasing numbers of speeders 
and reckless or drunken drivers who cause 90% 
of all serious highway accidents. 

The overall cost of an adequate highway patrol 
force would be $208,000,000 annually, or about 
50% of the annual economic loss of about $4,000,- 
000,000 in traffic accidents. The chiefs of police 
are in a better position to impress the need for 
added appropriations to provide for vitally neces- 
sary additional personnel upon their local, state, 
county and municipal governments, than any oth- 
er group. 

In addition to a 15,000 man increase in high- 
way patrol personnel, there is a present need for 


*a'uniform speed law not greater than 50 miles 


per hour; laws providing for periodic inspection 
of motor vehicles and national uniformity of traf- 
fic laws and highway markings. 


ON THE USE OF RADAR 
A Panel Discussion 
(Panel Participants: Col. B. R. Caldwell, Califor- 
nia, chairman; Col. T. B. Birdsong, Mississippi; 
Col. Elmer Munshower, Maryland; and Col. G. O. 
Hathaway, Arizona.) 

The relative merits of radar and electric timers 
as methods of clocking vehicle speeds were dis- 
cussed. 

Advantages of the electric timer are that it is 
absolutely accurate, gives the driver visual proof 
of his violation, takes only one man to operate and 
has low maintenance costs. Disadvantages are 
that it can only clock traffic from one direction, 
the recording cables enable alert motorists to 
slam on their brakes and “beat” the clock, and 
several other violators may escape while the offi- 
cer is engaged with one motorist. Also, there is 
no permanent written record of.the violation for 
later court purposes. 

Radar’s advantages are that it is electronic 
rather than a mechanical device. A tape attach- 
ment provides a permanent record for later court 
appearances, and several cars can be clocked in 
succession on a congested highway. 

Advantages of both devices are that they eli- 
minate the double hazard of a high speed chase, 
provide economy of manpower, and have an im- 
portant psychological effect as a deterrent to 
speeding. Neither method can be used at night 
because of danger to the arresting officer. 

Generally, the public favorably accepts radar or 
electric timers, providing the arresting phase has 
been preceded by an intensive and well-publicized 
educational campaign. It is also essential that 
patrol cars containing radar equipment are plain- 
ly marked and that signs warn motorists that 
radar installations are being used, to avoid the 
appearance of a “speed trap.” 


WHAT’S YOUR PROBLEM? 
A Panel Discussion 

(Panel participants: Col. C. W. Woodson, Virgi- 
nia, chairman; Col. W. H. Baumann, Vermont; 
Col. E. V. McNeill, Ontario; Col. E. M. Larimer, 
Minnesota; Col. Homer Garrison, Texas; Col. L. 
B. Sullivan, Alabama; Col. G. R. Carrel, Colorado; 
and Chief E. Raymond Cato, California) 
Where shall the line be drawn on written warn- 
ings? 

Col. Carrel: That must be left to the judgment 
of the highway patrol officer. Warnings should 
not be a substitute for arrests. 

Col. Caldwell: The value of written warnings 
is the manner in which the offense is discussed 
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with the violator by the officer. There is too 
much liberality, generally, with out-of-state vio- 
lators. 

Col. Munshower, Maryland: Officers issuing 
the most warnings also are those who issue the 
most tickets. 

The problem of over-weight trucks. 

Col. Garrison: Establishment of a _ separate 
truck division in the Texas Deparment of Public 
Safety increased enforcement 100 per cent. Over- 
weight truckers are prosecuted, as well as having 
trucks grounded. ; 

Can personnel vacancies always be filled? 

Col. Snook, New Jersey: Because of the wage 
scale, we have difficulty in employing qualified 
men. 

Col. Woodson: There is a big turnover in State 
Police personnel in Virginia. About 90 per cent 
of those who quit later beg for re-employment. 
We do not take them back. 

Are one-man patrols successful? 

Col. Birdsong: When Mississippi used one man 
to a car, five men were slain in three years. Since 
assigning two men, not a single officer has been 
killed. 

What is a good technique with the legislature? 

Col. Baumann: By visiting each legislator and 
explaining my problem, we were able to increase 
our appropriation by one million dollars, obtain 
41 new men, get a pay raise averaging $520 a 
year, and establish a sound pension system. This 
was at a time bills had been introduced to abolish 
the state police. 


STATE TROOPER 
By V. C. Kelso, Maj., MPC 
APO 958, c/o PM 
San Francisco, Calif. 
He patrols his district night and day; 
Carefully watchful, along the way. 
To correct the careless, advise the meek, 
Conquer the criminal, protect the weak 


State highways and byways, he rides alone. 
Boundaries of the state enclose his home. 
No fear of corruption, nor bribery has he, 
The voice of his people keep him free. 


Rain, wind and snow, heat and cold, 

Provide a temptation for the bold, 

Yet he shirks not his duties as he rides along, 
His mind is alert, and his body is strong. 


Efficient in duty, his mission completed, 

A mistake once made, is never repeated. 

The first to aid someone in need, 

Is a job to do—not a glorious deed. 

One who enforces the laws of the land, 
Evaluates the privileges for which they stand. 
Respected by those in the enforcement field, 
Who live by the code of their shining shield. 
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Pennsylvania State Police Commissioner 
Honored By Military Police Association 





‘ \ 


Colonel C. M. Wilhelm, Commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania State Police, second from right, receives 
honorary membership in the Military Police Asso- 
ciation from Major Wm. J. Powers, Provost Mar- 
shal, Pennsylvania Military District, Indiantown 


Gap. Also attending the ceremony in the Com- 
missioner’s office were Lieutenant Ahldor K. 
Berg, Assistant Provost Marshal, left, and Colonel 
J.C. Mauk, State Police Deputy Commissioner. 


Colonel C. M. Wilhelm, State Police Commis- 
sioner, was today made an honorary member of 
the Military Police Association, United States 
Army, at a brief ceremony in his office at State 
Police Headquarters. 

Major William J. Powers, Provost Marshal} 
Pennsylvania Military District, Indiantown Gap 
Military Reservation, made the presentation in 
behalf of the officers and men of 2332-4 Military 
Police Company in recognition of assistance and 
cooperation rendered to the Military Police by the 
Pennsylvania State Police. Also present were 
Lieutenant Ahldor K. Berg, Assistant Provost 
Marshal, and Lieutenant Colonel Jacob C. Mauk, 
Deputy Commissioner, Pennsylvania State Police, 

September 26, 1953 was the 12th anniversary of 
the Military Police Corps. The Military Police 
Association through its news medium, The Mili- 
tary Police Journal, keeps its members informed 
of events, developments, and activities of particu- 
lar interest to police organizations. 


Houston, Texas, is another city recently taking 
action against the hazard of “‘slowpoke drivers” 
on high-speed freeways. A 30-day trial ordinance 
establishes a minimum speed of 40 mph and a 
maximum speed of 50 mph on the Gulf Freeway. 
The experiment resulted from a study of accident 
causes on the Freeway which showed that a large 
number of accidents were attributed to speed dif- 
ferentials. 
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Specialists in Tear Gas materials, Gas Masks, Rifles, 
Shotguns, Submachine Guns for both Police and Mili- 
tary use, Colt Revolvers, Ultra Violet Mineralite 
products, Leather Goods, Mattress Friskers, Gun and 

“fy etal Detectors, and many other products for effec- 
Sve Law Enforcement purposes. Literature available 
request. 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
SALTSBURG, PA. 
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SMALL. . 
but with fuli authority 


A miniature badge is small in size but we all know it ‘ 
carries full authority for you. You're proud of it, that’s why io 
you should be sure your miniature is a truly fine badge reflecting 

. 


honor and prestige for you and your department. 


Ask your equipment supplier to show you the finest. . . 
BLACKINTON BADGES the next time he calls. 


All of our miniature badges are made with solid backs, 
suitable for engraving. 


DEALERS:—Why should you promote and sell Blackinton Badges? 


Because — (1) Blackinton sells only through authorized dealers in 
the United States and Canada — we protect and encourage 
your sales effort — we do not contact departments direct. 


(2) Lower selling price with higher dealer discounts 
to you. 


(3) Constant improvement in design, finish 
and development. 


BLACK INTON 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 

















